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COL. LOUIS A. JOHNSON 


Former War Department 
Official on Claim Association 
Program—See Page 11 ’ 





47th Year of Dependable Service 





The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 


Has Paid $130,000,000 to darouemnmeaes and Benefici- 
PP ares 


Holds Assets of Over $54,000,000 for Their Benefit. 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages 1 
Day to 65 Years eee 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
Benefits xi # 7 ee 

Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
Policies EAS As RAT Paes 

Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
Policies 

Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 
Forms 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
Qualified 
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For 90 Years 


The Massachusetts Mutual is cele- 
brating its 90th Birthday this year 


OURSCORE and ten years of 

building! Throughout that period 
the Massachusetts Mutual has earned 
an enviable reputation for sound 
judgment and able, progressive man- 
agement — for sympathetic under- 
standing of its policyholders’ prob- 
lems and a strict adherence to the 
highest ideals of business conduct. 


Massachurell Mutual 
































The STATE LIFE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ” 
INSURANCE COMPANY Bcseirvecou Massachusetts Un 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 Organized 1851] 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME A Disabled Farmer 
By Selling Our He was an Indiana farmer, who bought life e 
insurance back in 1916, when he was aged 33, and 
continued paying premiums until 1938. Then he 
MORTGAGE CANCELLATION was in a serious automobile accident, in which 
two were killed. While he himself was not 
INSURANCE CONTRACT seriously injured, he became disabled as a result 
of shock. Before his disability he had permitted 
his insurance to lapse, feeling that he could no , 
longer afford to pay premiums, in view of an out- um 
The cost is surprisingly low and standing = on the policy. ‘et 
: lish h When he died in April of 1941 a friend of his ' 
yet it accomplishes so much. wrote in to the Company to inquire if by any : 
chance the policy still had any value. It still had, 
for it was continuing in force on its extension dang 


Yearly Renewable Reducing Non- 
Par Term Insurance for balance of 
the Mortgage. 


Information gladly furnished 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 N. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











values which were due to expire in July of 1941. 


In consequence, we were able to deliver a 
check for $1,098 to the widow. She had not even 
known of the existence of any life insurance 
protection. When she signed the proofs of claim 
she remarked, “This all seems like a dream.” 


Experiences like «his ave being shared almost 
daily by all the life insurance companies in 
the land. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


Independence Square Philadelphia 
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SAMUEL C. CARROLL, 
Vice-President, 
United Benefit Health and 
Accident Association, 


Omaha, Neb. 










See page 10 for 
biographical sketch 
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Left—Addressing an insurance convention; 
Above—A boy in Kansas, where he “thought 
the whole world had milk and corn mush for 





supper,” and at right, a baby in Missouri. 
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“Lamediate 

Disability 
with 

Life Insurance? 
Certainly, 

I’m interested!” 












PACIFIC 
MUTUAL'S 


SWayPlan 


* * * LIFE AND RETIREMENT 
PLUS IMMEDIATE DISABILITY 



















The Pacific Mutual 5-Way Plan is the under- 
writér's solution for the prospect who has “all the 
life insurance he can handle.” The 5-Way Plan is 
unique—in one package the prospect is offered 
not only life and retirement protection, but also 
immediate disability protection against sickness, 
accident, and loss of sight or limbs. 

The Pacific Mutual 5-Way Plan gives the un- 
derwriter something different to offer his pros- 
pects. It will give him an opportunity to obtain 
an interview difficult to secure with life insurance 
alone. It’s the tool that completes his selling kit. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA 














HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, 









Complete Life Insurance Coverage 
Life, Retirement, Accident, Sickness and 5-Way @ Participating 
and Non-partic rpating ® Mortgage Insurance, Salary Savings, 
Juvenile Insurance, Salary Continuance, and « sther Special Forms 








PACIFIC MUTUAL SERVICE SINCE 1868 









Jefferson Standard celebrates 
its 34th anniversary (founded 
August 1907) by exceeding 


the 
$100,000,000 


mark in assets, and setting a 


new high mark in life insur- 





ance in force, which now | 


totals over 


$435,000,000 


























Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make 
it one of the better 
companies for agency 


opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 


Montgomery, Alabama 
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A Look at the Record 


O greater proof of the basic accentance of life insurance by the Ameri- 
N can people and no greater tribute to the efficiency of the American 

life insurance agent seems vossible than that evidenced by the record 
of life insurance in 1940. At the close of the year almost $118,000,000,000 of 
life insurance was in force. This splendid achievement does not include 
insurance written under the National Service Life Insurance Act, under 
which up to August 13 of this year, life insurance had been written on 543,500 
service men amounting to $1,780,076,635. This was an average of $3,225 for 
each policy. Were the beneficence of life insurance not so firmly ingrained, 
young men could never have been forcd to nart with the amount necessary 
to pay the premiums thereon. But so satisfied is the future average young 
American that life insurance is essential to the maintenance of his financial 
integrity and to the protection of his family against privation, that volun- 
tarily the great majority availed themselves of the government proffer in 
amounts on the average above those taken by their brothers in private life 
and in private insurance companies. 

The combined assets of life insurance companies in the United States at 
the end of 1940 were $30,802,000,000, having increased at the rate of $5,300,- 
000 every working day of 300 during the year. Life insurance companies 
have $230 of assets for every man, woman and child in the United States and 
have in trust an average of $240 for every policy that is in force. The num- 
ber of life insurance policies in force comes within approximately 8,000,000 
of the total population of the United States, based on the 1940 census. As a 
matter of fact, the total number of life insurance policies in force equal or 
exceed the population in most of the ten years preceding 1940. 

For many years prior to 1933 the aggregate of life insurance assets was 
more than the public debt of the United States. In 1933, the public debt 
reached $22,500,000,000 to exceed the total of life insurance assets, which 
then amounted to approximately $21,000,000,000. Since that year the assets 
of life insurance companies have increased about 50 per cent or $10,000,000,- 
000, to total approximately $31,000,000,000. But the public debt of the United 
States has more than doubled during this period until now at $50,000,000,000 
it dwarfs the policyholders’ trust funds. 

During 1940, the American people paid in premiums to protect their 
future close to $4,000,000,000 or $13,000,000 a day. They purchased new 
insurance protection of $12,900,000,000 covered by 19,500,000 policies, or 
something like $43,000,000 of new insurance every day. A measure of the 
social importance of life insurance is revealed by the fact that life insurance 
companies paid more than $1,000,000,000 to beneficiaries on the death of 
1,085,000 neople. 

Last year through maturing endowments, loan values, disability claims, 
payments to annuitants and in dividends, $5,300,000 was daily paid to living 
policyholders. The life insurance companies paid dividends to policyholders 
amounting to $456,000,000, giving weight to the claim that aside from the 
importance of its social and economic influence, life insurance is still the best 
investment for men in every walk of life. The dividends paid last year 
amounted to about 12 per cent of the premiums paid by policyholders. Against 
$3,900,000,000 premiums paid in 1940, policyholders and beneficiaries received 
payments of $2,894,000,000. There was also an increase of $1,585,000,000 in 
the assets of the life companies, making the amount paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries and accumulated for their benefit, $4,400,000,000 or $500,000,000 
more than was paid to the companies. 

The amount of life insurance in force is at the highest peak in its his- 
tory as are its assets, premiums and benefit payments to policyholders. Men 
in life insurance proud of this record must be unremitting in their produc- 
tion effort. They must, more than ever, however, service their pelicyholders 
and prospects to the end that their institution be recognized as the proper 
repository of the protection dollar of the American people, a reward which 
a century of honest and equitable dealing has merited. 


Te EVR. 
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HERE are still some people who 

believe that when the war is 

over and another political party 
is elected, business and finance will 
return to the order of the Nineteen 
Twenties. There are others who 
hardly believe this, but do think 
that the capitalistic system, as it 
operated before the depression, will 
survive and again be the dominant 
factor in all commercial activities. 

Indications are that the pressure 
of time and events is reducing the 
ranks of those who think of the fu- 
ture in terms of the past. There is 
growing evidence that even the 
most hard boiled individualist is 
beginning to see that the present 
war is not just another war of 
boundary adjustment but a far- 
reaching change in the economic 
and social order of the world. Re- 
gardless of the outcome of the war, 
and whether the old order survives 
or a new one takes its place, the 
coming years are going’ to give 
many headaches to those whose re- 
sponsibility is the investment of 
surplus funds. 


Controlled Money 


Money rates have been low for 
many years. Governments have 
been able to borrow at unheard of 
rates and have continued to do so 
even tho business at times has been 
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at boom levels. Money, in 


words, is not 


the control of money 
world. A _ controlled 


taken over 
thruout the 





Railroads, one time preferred investment 
outlet, accounted for only 10.7 per cent 
of total life investments in 1940 against 
25.1 per cent in 1920. 


restrictions on life 


other 
in demand from the 
regular sources. Governments have 


COMPANIES 


New and difficult investment 
problems seen as aftermath of 
present world conflict; Should 


investments be liberalized? 


By 
ERVIN L. HALL 


economy has taken its place 
Whether one believes this con- 
trolled economy will survive or not 
is beside the point. The fact is we 
are living under it and the chances 
seem to be in favor of it getting 


worse before (if ever) it gets bet § 


ter. All this affects the investment 
of money. 

Life companies have a partice 
larly difficult task under these cir 
cumstances. Present laws restrict 
the type of securities in which they 
can invest the daily funds at their 
disposal. Government bonds, high 
grade legal bonds, and first grad 
mortgages, are not the type to giv 
much freedom of action or protet 
tion against a change in the value 
of money. 


Points to Review 


There is, of course, the offsetting 
factor of premium income, which# 
long as it is steady, makes unnece> 
sary the liquidation or securit} 
holdings. These security holdings 
however, are the backlog of t& 
companies and the protection ff 
policyholders. The normal relatie® 
ship of incoming premiums® 
claims and expenses has worked # 
the past, but in this changing worl 
it is questionable whether it is! 
wise investment policy on the p& 
of the life companies. It might a 


insurance 
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UTLOOK FOR LIFE INSURANCE 


Total farm mortgage holdings declined from 16.3 per cent i 


ve asked whether it is a wise policy 
from an economic and social angle. 

The time to make changes is 
when conditions are favorable for 
careful study and not under the 
pressure of emergency or changing 
basic factors. At present premiums 
are being paid regularly, policy 
loans in many cases are being re- 
duced (reflecting increased pay- 
rolls) and high grade investment 
securities have not as yet been 
touched by the changing economy. 

In this temporarily favorable at- 
mosphere let us review a few 
points. 

First of all, this is not an ordi- 
nary war. In fact the war is a part 
of the tremendous changes which 
commenced to unfold in 1930. De- 
mocracies, Communistic and Fas- 
cistic states are all mixed up in an 
effort to solve the world’s problems. 
Such an all-inclusive world up- 
heaval is certain to bring in its 
wake a startling revision in world 
economy. Stricter government con- 
trol of money and credit, heavier 
taxation for reconstruction as well 
a8 for social benefits, and the new 
political ideas which have arisen. 
are just a few of the many adjust- 
ments to which all of us will have 
to become accustomed. 

On the assumption that we should 
consider the results of the rapid 
changes being made, even tho we 
may not believe all the dire predic- 
ions that may eventuate the re- 


stricted position of life company 
investments is worth attention. 
There are two sides to this prob- 
lem. 1—That the restrictions to 
government bond, mortgages and 
legals has stood the pressure of 
past emergencies, and probably will 


1920 to 2.8 in 1940 


again. Also that additional invest- 
ment income is not absolutely neces- 
sary due to the constant flow of 
premium income. 2—That chang- 
ing economic and social conditions 
have injected new elements into the 
investment picture. If these ele- 


Recent enabling legislation has opened up urban housing developments, such as Park- 
chester in New York, for the investment of life insurance funds. 
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ments are real, they should be 
studied before they become major 
problems and adjustments made to 
fit the new conditions. 

Following this line of reasoning 
let’s put down a few facts which 
are fairly well recognized today. 

1. The world trend is toward the 
social improvement of the masses. 
At least that is the excuse used in 
every major movement since the 
last war. 

2. The control and concentration 
of wealth in the hands of the few 
has been attacked from many 
angles. 

38. Additional taxation to cover 
unemployment and old age has be- 








come a part of our economy, and 
previously in other countries. 

4. The concentration of control 
in the hands of a central gov- 
ernment has become increasingly 
powerful in all countries. 

5. The value and flow of money 
has ceased to be governed by supply 
and demand or the favorable and 
unfavorable trade balances between 
nations. 

6. The value of national curren- 
cies has been regulated and restric- 
tions imposed on the transfer of 
funds. 

From a financial angle all this 
points to one conclusion. Money, 
as such, no longer is a free agent 





Time 34 Constant 


Years are swift, and almost before they 
know it these little “tykes’’ will be car- 
rying the burdens of grown-ups. 


All children should be properly 
equipped for that great adventure. 


Any father can see to it that his son 
or daughter will be educated by 


acquiring life insurance for that 


purpose. 
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and no longer is the power in 
itself that it once was. Wars in the 
past could not be fought without 
money. Today productive capacity 
is what counts and the govern- 
ments control this production and 
supply the money. And money is 
merely the medium of exchange, 
not the controlling force. 


Outlets Restricted 


However, despite these changes, 
life companies must invest, in in- 
come producing sources, millions of 
dollars daily. Yet the investment 
of these funds is restricted to very 
few type of securities. If the value 
of money is growing less as world 
conditions change, the value of a 
“riskless return” on capital has 
little to recommend it. 

Productive capacity on the other 
hand, as exemplified by some of our 
financially sound and well managed 
corporations is in the ascendency. 
Governmental trends are toward 
the support of productive enter- 
prise not only during war but dur- 
ing the readjustment periods, as a 
preventive of wide and demoraliz- 
ing depressions. 





How Life Insurance 
Funds Were Invested 
During First Half 1941 
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REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES - $411 000.000 
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U.S GOVT. BONDS - $443.000,000 
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RAILROAD SECURITIES — $137.000,000 





UTILITY SECURITIES - $545 000.000 
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INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES - $ 404,000,000 





INST/TUTE OF LiFe 1SURANCE 
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During the first half of 1941, 
there was an increased flow of life 
insurance funds into business and 
industry, Government, and real 
estate financing, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Pur 
chases of securities and mortgages 
representing new money, reir 
vestment of maturing obligations 
and refinancing is estimated at 
$2,100,000, an increase of $343.- 
000,000 over the like period 
of 1940, 
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In view of these facts, it would 
seem logical for the life companies 
to consider the advisability of tak- 
ing steps to remove the present 
state restrictions on the types of 
investments in which funds may be 
placed. The removal of present re- 
strictions should, of course, be pre- 
ceded by new recommendations 
more in tune with present economic 
trends. 

Altho Edgar L. Smith’s studies 
on “Common Stocks as Long Term 
Investments” may not meet the 
present situation, there are some 
basic principles which hold. Many 
corporations in this country have 
had sound financial structures, good 
management and consistent earn- 
ing power for years. They have 
come thru good times and bad with 
an earning capacity and a dividend 
payment record that make some 
so-called legals look rather sad. It 
is not the purpose of this article to 
suggest that life insurance com- 
panies be allowed to generally in- 
vest in common stocks. It is sug- 
gested, however, that a study be 
made of the desirability of widen- 
ing the investment base of Life 
companies, so as to include those 


concerns whose common stocks 





What Average Policyholder 
Owns Through Lifelnsurance 
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U.S. Government Bonds $93) 
State, County, Municipal ; 30}$133 
Canadian Bonds ‘ - 10) 
Railroad Securities ....... $51) 
Utility Securities ............. 68 }$147 
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On the average, life insurance 
policyholders own, through their 
life insurance policies, $133 in 
government securities, $147 in the 
securities of business and indus- 
try, $121 in mortgages and real 
estate and $72 in miscellaneous 
assets, according to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 








Ervin L. Hall, author of the ac- 
companying article, was born in 
Philadelphia and is a graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. He has been in 
various phases of financial busi- 
ness for the past twenty years 
and is recognized as an expert on 
the investment of _ institutional 
funds as well as a student of eco- 
nomics. He is associated with P. 
M. and Putnam Davis and Com- 
pany, investment counselors, New 
York. The views expressed by Mr. 
Hall are his own and do not 
necessarily reflect those of the 
publishers. 





have a sound investment rating and 
whose activities contribute to the 
productive capacity of the country. 


Some Considerations 


In the July 3 issue of The Spec- 
tator there is a table showing the 
interest rates earned by 25 life 
companies and also what a 1-per- 
cent increase in interest return 
would mean to the investment in- 
come account of the companies. 

What such an increase would 
mean, and it could be obtained by 


a widening of the investment base, 
is strikingly shown by the action 
of one of the largest msurance 
companies on July 1, 1941. Because 
of an inadequate investment return, 
this company sent out a notice that 
it would discontinue the issuance 
of retirement annuities, annual 
premium endowments where the 
endowment period or the premium 
payment period is less than ten 
years, and all single premium en- 
dowments. 

Does this mean that the life com- 
panies are going to give up some 
of the policies offered in the past 
and reduce some of the benefits on 
other policies? It would seem so 
and yet the world changes cited 
in this article would suggest that 
the wise procedure would be for the 
life companies to expand the types 
of protection offered the public, 
offer more instead of less, advance 
with the changing social order. 
This cannot be done if a fall in the 
investment income account makes 
it impossible even to maintain the 
present service. 


Regulation Possible 


The political trend today is to be 
critical of those who do not meet 
the new social and economic re- 

(Concluded on page 24) 





Investments in public utilities have increased over the past two decades from 3.1 to 14.4 
per cent. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 





With The Spectator 


Proposed Reinsurance 


Of Pathfinder Life 


Harry V. Wade, general manager 
of the Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, commented re- 
cently to The Spectator on the pro- 
posed reinsurance of the Pathfinder 
Life Insurance Company of Grand 
Island, Nebraska, by his company. Mr. 
Wade said that the directors of the 
Standard Life had not yet voted on 
the reinsurance proposal but that 
President J. Raymond Schutz and 
Treasurer E. J. Barker of the Stand- 
ard Life had completed an inspection 
of the assets of the Pathfinder Life. 

There will be a special meeting of 
the Pathfinder Life on September 18 
at which the reinsurance with the 
Standard Life is expected to be af- 
firmed. The negotiations have pro- 
ceeded with the full knowledge of the 
insurance commissionerss of both 
Nebraska and Indiana. 

The reinsurance will be 
mated when the policyholders of the 


consum- 








OUT IN FRONT 


AMUEL C. CARROLL, vice- 
president of the United Benefit 
Health and Accident Association, 
was born in Union Star, Mo., Oct. 
1, 1883, and grew up on the banks 
of the Solomon River in Kansas. 
He states that he walked three 
miles to a country school and for 
a long time thought everybody 
in the world had cornmeal mush 
for supper and fried what was left 
over for breakfast. 

He was;graduated from the 
Peoples College Law School and 
was admitted to the Bar in Kansas 
and Nebraska; appointed deputy 
insurance commissioner of Kansas 
in 1921; joined the Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Association 
in 1923 and was elected vice-presi- 
dent of that company ten years 
later. Mr. Carroll is a past presi- 
dent of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference; member 
of the Conference committee on 
non -cancellable reserves; past- 
chairman of the insurance division 
of the Omaha chamber of Com- 
merce and first president of the 
Omaha Optimist Club. 
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Pathfinder and the directors of the 
Standard Life have given approval 
and when Nebraska and Indiana have 
consented and the reserves behind the 
Pathfinder policies have been accepted 
by Indiana under the compulsory de- 
posit law of that State. The proposed 
plan contemplates that the Standard 
Life will carry out all contracts of 
the Pathfinder Life and the reinsur- 
ance will practically double the as- 
sets of the former, giving the en- 
larged Standard Life assets of over 
$1,700,000. No change is contemplated 
in the officers of the Standard Life. 
Officers of the Pathfinder Life have 
not, as yet, announced what they in- 
tend doing if and when the reinsur- 
ance contract is approved by thei 
policyholders. 


Mutual Benefit’s 
Management Conference 


A group of general agents, appoint- 
ed since 1936, who represent the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark in several important 
agency territories will attend a com- 
pany sponsored management confer- 
ence at the Berkeley-Cartaret hotel, 
Asbury Park, N. J., from Sept. 3 to 
12, 1941. 

The conference which is under the 
direction of H. G. Kenagy, superin- 
tendent of agencies, is to be devoted 
to a study and discussion of present- 
day agency management and business 
operation topics. 

W. E. Johnson, Jr., general agent 
for New Hampshire and Vermont 
who recently won the Mutual Benefit 
President’s Plaque, is scheduled to 
conduct the sessions related to moti 
vation and morale building. Other 
members of the faculty for the con- 
ference are from the home office and 
include H. G. Kenagy, superintendent 
of agencies; Dr. Walter A. Reiter, 
medical director; Dr. J. F. Whinery, 
assistant medical director; A. J. 
Riley, underwriting executive; Floyd 
Zukswert, comptroller; Harry W. 
Jones, assistant mathematician; J. P. 
Marron, assistant secretary; A. J. 
Kirkland, secretary; G. 
Franklin Ream and B. C. Thurman, 
assistant superintendents of agen- 
cies; Harold A. Smith, agency depart- 
ment; R. B. Thompson, sales promo- 
tion manager; George A. Myer, agency 


assistant 


assistant. 





C.L.U. Nominations 


For 1941-42 


Balloting for new officers of the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters is now being conducted 
by mail in accordance with established 
procedure and results will be offici- 
ally announced at the annual meeting 
to be held September 17 in connection 
with the N.A.L.U. convention at Cin- 
cinnati. The recommendations of the 
nominating committee, consisting of 
Fred W. Pierce, Frank C. Hughes 
and E. Thomas Proctor, chairman, are 
as follows: 

President—John D. Moynahan, Ber- 
wyn, Ill.; vice president—George E. 
Lackey, Detroit, Mich.; treasurer— 
Edward A. Krueger, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; secretary — David McCahan, 
C.L.U. ’29, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Directors — James Elton Bragg, 
New York; Clifford H. Orr, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; H. Cochran Fischer, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; A. Walton Litz, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Alfred C. Duckett, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Lawrence Willet, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Company and College 
Sponsor Farm School 


Savings and investments as they 
apply to rural America was the sub- 
ject of a supplementary round table 
discussion attended by more than 100 
students and faculty members of the 
first lowa Farm Youth school at lowa 
State College recently. 

The schdél, jointly sponsored by 
Iowa State College and Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines for the six- 
weeks’ period, July 22 to Aug. 28, of- 
fers agriculture for 50 Iowa farm 
boys and home economics for 50 gir! 
in a regularly conducted college short 
course, 

Coordinators of the open forum and 
discussion were J. S. Corley, assistant 
treasurer, and George A. Harper, as- 
sistant superintendent of 
representing the Bankers Life Com- 


agencies, 


pany. 


Promoted by Pyramid 


J. Mz. 
agencies, has been advanced to the 


Gunn, superintendent of 
position of vice-president and agency 
director by the Pyramid Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Little Rock, Ark 
W. N. Stannus was promoted from 
comptroller to secretary of the com- 
pany. Robert C. Stary, formerly see 
retary, continues as actuary. Mr. 
Gunn joined the Pyramid in 1936 a 
assistant agency supervisor. 
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Noted Speakers for 
Claim Association 


Colonel Louis Arthur Johnson, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of War, and 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, head the 
list of speakers for the thirty-second 
annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association, to be held 
in Atlantic City, September 8-10. 

Col. Johnson, who was National 
Commander of the American Legion, 
1932-33, and is now a member of the 
law firm of Steptoe and Johnson, with 
offices in Clarksburg and Charleston, 
West Virginia, will speak on national 
problems during the current emer- 
gency. The Institute of Life Insur- 
ance president will speak on “Claims 
Help Create Public Attitude.” 

Robert P. Ganier of Chicago, dis 
trict inspector of the New York Life 
and president of the Chicago Claim 
Association 1939-1940, will present a 
paper on “Investigation of Disappear- 
ance Cases.” 

Vincent P. McDevitt, leading Phila 
delphia attorney and member of the 
Burch, McDevitt and 
Watters, will speak on the “Arsenic 
Murder Ring.” 


law firm of 


Berkeley Cox, associate counsel of 
the Aetna Life and chairman of a 
committee appointed by the Associa 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel to 
study the question of community 
property and its relation to life in- 
surance, will speak on “Claim Settle- 
ments in 


States.” 


Community Property 

A “Panel Forum Discussion” will 
be another feature of the program. J. 
Doyle DeWitt, assistant manager of 
the claim department of Travelers 
Insurance Company, will! preside over 
this discussion. 

P. J. O'Connor, assistant secretary 
of the General American Life Insur- 
ance Co., St. Louis, and vice-president 
of the International Claim Associa- 
tion, will preside over the three-day 
convention. 


Fun and Diversion 
At Cineinnati 


One of the most comprehensive en- 
tertainment programs ever planned 
for a life insurance convention has 
been compiled by the host Cincinnati 
Association for the 52nd annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters on September 15- 
19, the announcement by General 
Chairman Ray Hodges, Ohio National, 
indicates. 

Two of the convention's major fea- 
Wres—the president’s reception and 
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ball on Wednesday evening under the 
Benson, Union 
Central, and the general entertain- 


direction of Judd C. 


ment program on Thursday afternoon 

are being well stocked with features 
calculated to please every delegate, by 
the hard-working host committees. 
Guy D. Randolph, New England 
Mutual, head of the Cincinnati gen- 
eral entertainment committee, is plan- 
ning the Thursday. 
Among the most important are these: 

A golf tournament, with prizes fo1 
low gross and net, and blind bogey, at 
the Kenwood Country Club, where the 
National Amateur Championship was 
played in 1933 and the Goodall Round 
Robin in 1938; tennis facilities at the 
Cincinnati Tennis Club, one of the old- 
est and most noted clubs in the coun- 


features for 


try, and swimming facilities at the 
Kenwood Country Club. 


Cecil J. North 


Is Promoted 

Cecil J. North, well-known execu- 
tive of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, has just 
been promoted from the post of third 
vice-president to that of second vice- 
president with the organization. He 
will be in charge of the field forces 

Second Vice-President North suc- 
ceeds the late Ernest J. Wilkes whose 
death occurred recently. 


Bankers Life Handles 
Record Land Deal 


Recent sale by the Bankers Life 
Company of a half million dollars’ 
worth of land in Kossuth and Palo 
Alto counties in Iowa to the federal 
government marked one of the largest 
single farm land transactions in the 
history of the state. Included in the 
sale were 16 farms comprising 4600 
acres. 

The purchase was made through 
the Iowa Defense Relocation Corpo- 
ration which was formed to provide 
farms for families displaced directly 
or indirectly because of land taken 
for defense industry sites. 

Land purchased under the plan will 
be leased to farm tenants. The larger 
tracts will be divided into small farm- 
ing units. The 16 farms, some of the 
best land owned by the Bankers Life 
Company, were all of the farms owned 
by the company in the two counties. 


Takes Defense Bond Limit 


The Bankers National Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Montclair, N. J., 
through President Ralph R. Louns- 
bury, recently signed up for $50,000 
of Series G, United States Defense 
Bonds, the maximum amount for 
which one institution is permitted to 
subscribe. 
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IFE insurance company executives 
L in Canada are quite elated at the 
remarkable showings being made by 
the Canadian companies with branches 
in the United Kingdom. 

Despite existing handicaps over 
there, new business is holding up 
fairly well, and the mortality experi- 
ence has exceeded the fondest of hopes. 

Talks with executives of several 
leading Canadian companies which do 
business in the British Isles have all 
more or less revealed the same situa- 
tion. Mr. H. B. Berwick, supervisor of 
field service of the Manufacturers 
Life, has delved into the records on 
behalf of his company and produced 
some statistics which are enlighten- 
ing and which may be of especial in- 
terest to insurance company execu- 
tives in the United States. 

During the trying period since Dun- 
kirk, the Manufacturers Life, like all 
other Canadian companies doing busi- 
ness in the Old Country, has proved 
beyond all doubt that they are pre- 
pared for any eventualities. 

Mr. Berwick says that new busi- 
ness has naturally shown some de- 
crease but the lapse rate of the Manu- 
facturers Life has shown a steady im- 
provement, and this in the face of 
tremendous taxes and the increased 
cost of living. To the end of May this 
year, the company’s increase in busi- 
ness in force in Great Britain was 
$1,104,000, which is equal to 93 per 
cent of that achieved during the cor- 
responding period of last year, and 
this notwithstanding the decrease in 
new business. Also, for the first five 
months of the current year both the 
first year and renewal income of the 
company in the British field showed 
increases and the expense ratio was 


down. 


LIFETIME 


Agents Like Our 
INCREASING 


Four Unusually Attractive Features 
1. Liberal First year commissions plus bonus second 
year commissions. 
2. Lifetime service commissions. 
3. Extra compensation for preferred business. 
4. Liberal Retirement Plan for permanent agents. 


Address Agency Inquiries To: 
M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Director of Agencies 


The handicaps that had to be over- 


come to make that very creditable 


showing are augmented also by the 
loss of personnel to the armed forces. 

Britain has already called its men 
up to the age of 40 and the Manufac- 
turers Life lost more than one-third 
of its manpower in this way. If 
judged on the basis of production 
rather than by counting heads, the 
loss was even greater, for many of 
its outstanding representatives were 
called. Notwithstanding this, new 
business during the first five months 
of 1941 was equal to 65 per cent of 
that placed during the corresponding 
period of 1940—the five months which 
preceded the outbreak of the Battle 
of Britain when “business as usual”’ 
was still the slogan. 

Mortality has continued to be favor 
able and death claims arising from the 
war have been surprisingly few. For 
the first five months of 1941, the com- 
pany had only ten claims in Great 
Britain due directly or indirectly to 
the war for an actual amount payable 
of $16,449. Some of these few policies 
which became claims included wat 
clauses providing for either payment 
of the reserve only or return of pre- 


miums only. 


How to 
Plan a Convention 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Keystone Group of the Life Adver 
tisers Association which was held at 
Philadelphia recently, discussed the 
subject of “Planning Con, entions.” 
Agency Assistant Leonard C. Kiesling 
of the Continental American Life of 
Wilmington, Del., led the discussion. 

It was agreed that the relative time 
spent in business sessions and_ in 
recreational activities depended en- 
tirely upon the purpose of the meet- 
ing. Experience seems to be that if 
agents have a certain time for recrea- 
tion, meetings will be well attended. 













INCOME PLAN 
















REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Draftees Favored by 
Change of Rules 


Changes in the tuition and exam- 
ination system to protect those of its 
students who may be drafted into the 
armed forces of the country have been 
announced by the Hartford College 
of Insurance. 

Under the plan, a final examination 
will be given at the end of the first 
semester, and any student who may be 
called into military service during the 
second semester will receive credit for 
the first semester. Upon return to 
college after the emergency is over, 
it will not, therefore, be necessary fo 
the student to repeat the first semester 
of work. As for tuition, the college 
will refund to the student a pro rata 
portion of the fee for a semester, 
should he be called before he has time 
to take the final examination for the 
semester. 

In announcing these plans, Edward 
G. Baird, director of the college said: 
“Many boys want to start a course in 
the field of law and insurance, but no 
doubt feel that if they were called 
after starting their studies their time, 
effort and money would be wasted. 
As a result, many who would enroll in 
professional schools are tempted to 
wait until times are normal. Every 
young man should be encouraged to 
follow through with his plans and 
preparations for a career, and we feel 
that this liberalizing of our examina- 
tion and tuition system will encourage 
these young people to go ahead. This 
plan will be in effect until furthe 
notice.” 


. 

Earl R. Achilli Joins 
Weekly Underwriter 

Earl R. Achilli has been appointed 
a vice-president of The Weekly Under- 
writer to supervise the publication's 
activities in Ohio and 
Indiana. Until recently, Mr. Achilli 
has represented the Rough Notes Co. 
in the middle west, handling thei 
various services, since 1925. Due t 


business 


his many years in the insurance pub 
lishing business he has made many 
friends in insurance throughout the 
country. In accepting a_ vice-prest 
dency with The Weekly Underwrité 
Mr. Achilli will again be contacting 
many of these people. 

Mr. Achilli is a native of India 
apolis, and was educated at Shortridge 
High School, that city, and Indiana 
University. Before entering the it 
surance publishing business he wa 
associated with the Goodyear Tire é 
Rubber Co., and the Chevrolet Mote 


Co. 
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Program For 
Women’s Roundtable 


With a total enrollment of 36, the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollaz 
Round Table of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, under the 
chairmanship of Lillian L. 
Home Life, New York, is planning an 
program for its annual 
meeting on September 15 during the 
Cincinnati Convention. 


Joseph, 
elaborate 


Eleven speak- 
ers have been scheduled to appear on 
the session, which includes an after- 
noon meeting and a banquet. 

The program will be in a patriotic 
vein with the theme of “America 
Marches On with the Declaration of 
Financial Independence,” and the phy- 
sical trappings will follow out this 
motif. The theme will be displayed 
on a huge banner, on which will also 
Round 
The delegates will be 


appear the name of every 
Table member. 
seated around a semi-circular table in 
conference fashion. 

After Mrs. Joseph has made _ the 
opening address, “Americanism, Our 
Heritage,” Beatrice Jones, Equitable 
Society, New York, president of the 
New York City Association, will greet 
the members. The question of pros- 
pecting in today’s market and the ef- 
fect of the defense program on the 
prospect market will be discussed by 
Helen Summy, Equitable Society, St. 
Joseph, Mo. Helen B. Rockwell, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, Cleveland, will 
talk on “Pioneering in Program Plan- 
ning and Planned Estates,” and Lil- 
lian Oliver, Security Life and Ac- 
cident, Atlanta, Tex., on “Pension 
Trusts.” “An Investment Portfolio to 
Aid Defense” will be described by 
Elsie M. Matthews, New York Life. 
Newark. A series of three “results 
based on actual interviews” will then 
be brought before the Round Table: 
“Mortgage Insurance Approach,” by 
Dorothy S. Briggs, National Life of 
Vermont, New York; “Use of the ‘In- 
ventory’ Approach,” by Hermine R. 
Kuhn, Equitable Society. New York. 


900 Agents Attend 
Pacific Mutual Rally 


With the alluring announcement 
that in 1942, the convention of Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
would be held at Santa Catalina Is- 
land, 30 miles off shore in the Pacific 
Ocean, there was brought to a conclu- 
sion at Sun Valley the most success- 
ful gathering of its field organization 
in the long history of Pacific Mutual. 

More than 500 company representa- 
tives, including their wives and fami- 
lies, were in attendance at Sun Valley, 


where a carefully prepared program 
was carried through from fact-packed 
business conferences to ice skating 
and a two-mile ride on a ski-lift to the 
9,000 foot summit of the world’s most 
thrilling ski run. 

Under the direction of Wm. M. 
Rothaermel, vice-president in charge 
of agencies, talks were given by home 
outlining the 
plans for the coming year. Speakers 
included Floyd Forker, sales promo- 
tion manager; Walter Hoefflin, agency 
supervisor; Jens Smith, manager of 
agencies, and John Ford of the Ac- 
cident and health department. 

Zz s 
New President for 
Southern Life 


The Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Atlanta has made Jame: 
Rankin Burns president of the or- 
ganization and of the Southern Insur- 


office representatives, 


ance Securities Corporation, wit} 
which it is affiliated. At the same 
time, Dr. Dan Y. Sage becames chair- 
man of the boards of both units. Sen- 
ator J. M. Simmons retires as chair- 
man of the boards, but remains as a 
director. 

Mr. Burns was formerly president 
of the Lincoln Reserve Life of Bir- 
mingham, but recently has been act- 
ing as a life insurance consultant. 


Provident L. and A. 
Meeting Next Week 


Leading life producers of the Provi- 
dent Life and Accident, Chattanooga, 
will gather at Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn., Sept. 3-6, for the life conven- 
tion of the company, at which upward 
of 125 persons from twelve states are 
expected to attend. 

Tom Collins, noted humorist and 
after-dinner speaker of Kansas City 
will be the principal speaker on the 
banquet program the first night, fol- 
lowing a welcoming address by Presi- 
dent R. J. Maclellan. Field represen- 
tatives to be specially honored that 
night include W. G. Perkins, formerly 
of Washington, D. C., and now of 
West Virginia, as president of the 
Century club and member of the Presi- 
dent’s club, highest agency organiza- 
tion; H. Grice Hunt, South Carolina, 
vice-president of the Century club; 
Edwin O. Martin, Tennessee, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Century club 
and President’s club member, as well 
as the members of both the President’s 
and Century clubs. 

By the close of July, which term- 
inated the production club year, Provi- 
dent’s life insurance in force had 
passed the $160,000,000 mark, a new 
all-time high, it is announced. 





gram as National Defense. 


are our homes. 


Ww hole. 


home. 





Are You Accepting the Challenge? 


The American public through its government of the 
people. by the people and for the people is rallying to 
protect the American way of life. 


Back of our Government and its Defense Program are 
small units which make up a great nation. 
The home is the heart of the nation. To 
fortify and strengthen each home is to strengthen the 


The first line of home defense is financial preparation 
against premature death, total and permanent disability 
and old age, any of which may cause disintegration of the 


Life underwriters today are charged with this great re- 
sponsibility of providing for the first line of home defense. 
Are you accepting the challenge? 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


We know of this pro- 


These units 
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Acacia Mutual’s New 
Settlement Forms 


When William Montgomery, presi- 
dent of the Acacia Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Washington, D. C., 
recently announced the adoption by 
his organization of two new standard 
settlement agreement forms, it was 
not until those contracts had 
thoroughly field tested. The forms are 
named “Acacia Planned Security” and 
“The Acacia Educator.” 

Behind the announcement by Acacia 
Mutual went more than five years of 
study devoted to the new standard- 
ized flexible settlement forms. It will 
be recalled that in 1938 the company 
issued three printed standard settle- 


been 
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SOUTHLAND LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
DALLAs, TEXAS 
Participating and Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 
American 3'.°; Reserve Adopted July 1, 1941 

Participating Non-Participating 
Life Endowment Life Endowment 
Cont. Cont. Cont. Cont. 
20- 20- Prem. Prem. 20- 20- Prem. Prem 
Ord. Pay. Yr. at 60 at 65 Ord Pay. Yr at 60 at 65 
0 14.41 22.70 47.54 17.43 16.09 11.36 19.47 42.22 15.06 13.90 
1 14.61 22.99 47.58 17.48 16.44 11.56 19.72 42.25 15.34 14.19 
12 14.83 23.30 47.63 18.29 16.80] 11.76 19.98 42.28 15.69 14.50 
13° «16.06 «23.61 | 47.67 18.75 | 17.18 | 11.97 | 20.26 42.30 16.05 14.81 
14 s«15.31 | 23.94) 47.73 19.24) 17.58] 12.20 20.53 42.32 16.43 15.16 
15 | 15.54) 24.29 47.78 19.76 18.00] 12.43 | 20.82 42.34 16.84 15.50 
16 15.84 24.64 47.84 20.31 18.44 12.67 | 21.11 42.35 17.32 15.86 
17 16.16 25.01 | 47.90 20.89 18.90] 12.93 | 21.42 42.37 | 17.83 | 16.25 
18 «=: 16.50 | 25.40 47.98 21.50 19.40] 13.20 21.74 42.38 18.36 16.66 
19 16.05 25.80 48.04 22.15 19.91] 13.48 | 22.06 | 42.40 18.92 17.09 
20 17.21 26.22 48.11 22.85 | 20.46 13.77 | 22.40 42.46 19.50 17.54 
21 17.60 | 26.64 48.19 23.58 | 21.05] 14.08 | 22.83 42.52 20.08 17.98 
i 22. 0«18.01 | 27.08 48.28 24.36 21.66] 14.41 | 23.26 42.58 | 20.69 | 18.46 
23. «18.44, «27.55 | 43.36 25.19 | 22.31] 14.75 | 23.72) 42.65 | 21.34) 18.96 
24 «18.88 28.04 48.46 26.08 23.00] 15.10 24.17 42.72 22.03 19.50 
25 19.35 28.53 48.55 27.03 | 23.73 15.48 24.66 42.79 22.77 | 20.07 
26 19.84 29.06 48.66 28.04 24.50 15.87 25.11 42.85 23.59 20.70 
27 | «20.36 29.60 48.78 | 29.11 25.33] 16.33 25.58 42.91 24.47 21.38 
28 «20.91 | 30.16 48.90 30.28 26.21] 16.82 26.08 43.00 25.71 22.10 
29 «21.49 30.75 49.04 31.51 27.14] 17.33 26.60 43.08 26.69 22.88 
30 22.10 31.35 49.18 33.15 28.14 17.87 27.14 43.20 27.76 23.71 
31 22.74, 31.99 49.34 34.54 29.20] 18.45 | 27.71 43.33 28.93 24.60 
32.23.41 «32.65 49.52 36.03 | 30.35] 19.06 | 28.33 43.48 30.20 25.56 
33 24.13 33.24 49.70 37.63 31.56 19.71 28.96 43.66 31.57 26.59 
34 24.89 34.06 49.90 39.36 32.88 | 20.39 29.63 43.85 33.05 27.70 
35 25.69 34.81 50.13 41.25 34. 21.12 | 30.33 44.08 34.66 28.90 
36 | 26.53 35.59 50.39 43.30 35.81] 21.86 31.07 44.31 36.49 30.22 
37 27.43 36.42 50.66 45.54 37.46] 22.65 31.83 44.57 38.46 31.91 
38 4=- 28.38 »3=—- 337.28 | «50.96 47.38 | 39.49 | 23.50 | 32.65 44.87 | 40.62 33.38 
39 29.38 38.18 | 51.31 49.43 41.33 | 24.38 | 33.50 45.20 42.98 34.98 
40 30.45 39.12 51.69 51.69 43.33 | 25.32 34.38 45.50 45.56 36.70 
41 31.58 40.12 52.11 45.49 | 26.32 35.36 45.93 38.57 
42 32.79 41.17 52.58 47.85 | 27.37 36.39 46.34 40.60 
43 | 34.06 42.28 53.11 49.80 | 28.50 | 37.47 46.80 42.81 
44 35.44 43.45 53.69 51.96 | 29.69 | 38.60 47.31 45.23 
45 36.89 44.69 54.34 54.34] 30.94 | 39.78 47.88 47.88 
46 38.44 45.99 55.06 32.30 40.95 48.51 
47 40.09 47.38 55.87 33.74 42.18 49.22 
48 41.85 48.86 56.77 35.26 43.47 49.99 
49 43.73 50.41 57.77 36.87 44.83 50.85 
50 45.74 52.07 58.87 38.58 46.27 51.80 
51 47.86 53.84 60.08 40.39 | 47.80 | 52.89 
52 50.14 55.72 61.43 42.31 49.41 54.09 
53 52.58 57.72 62.93 44.34 51.12 55.40 
54 55.16 59.87 64.58 46.49 | 52.94 56.82 
55 57.93 62.17 66.39 48.78 | 54.88 58.38 
56 60.89 64.63 68.39 51.36 | 57.01 60.14 
57 64.04 67.27 70.59 54.08 | 59.27 62.05 
58 67.43 70.10 73.02 56.96 61.68 64.12 
59 | 71.04)| 73.16 75.69 60.01 64.26 66.37 
60 74.90 76.43 78.60 63.24 66.99 68.82 
ment agreement forms designed to 


cover simple types of optional settle- 
ments. Those 
about 35 per 


forms were used in 
cent of the 
prepared by the Acacia. 

The “Acacia Planned Security” is 
for three fundamental needs: (1) Im- 
mediate cash for clean-up and read- 
justment; (2) An income for family 
needs while there are dependent chil- 
dren; (3) Income for the widow after 
the children are gone. 

The “Acacia Educator” form makes 
educational 


programs 


provision for special 
needs on an extremely flexible basis. 
Further of these Acacia 
forms and the background of their de- 
appear here in our 


discussion 


will 


velopment 
next issue. 








Atlantie’s Home Defense 
Policy 

The purpose of this plan is to pro- 
vide a monthly income to the bene- 
ficiary upon the death of the insured 
during what would have been his nor- 
mal earning period. The policy is is- 
sued by the Atlantic Life Insurance 
Company of Richmond. 

The Unit of 
month. The Period of Income is from 
the time of the death of the insured 
until insured would have been 65 years 
old. In event of death during the years 
immediately preceding age 65, the in- 
come will be payable for a few years 


Income is $10 per 


beyond 65. 

The Premium is the 
ages. For each $10 unit of 
without disability, premiums are: An- 
nual—$22.50; Semi -annual—$11.48; 
Quarterly This 
sued on Non-Participating basis only. 

No cash loans, paid up, or extended 
insurance values are available. This 
is Term The policy is is- 
sued with waiver of premium disabil- 
Double In- 


same for all 


income 


$5.85. policy is is- 


Insurance. 


ity only through age 50. 
demnity is not issued. 
This contract will be issued on male 
Age limits of applicants 
Minimum amount is 
that is, $25 of 
income. Minimum monthly 
$9.95 (Premium for five 
Monthly draft premium plan 
Medical examination 


lives only. 
20-54, inclusive. 
sued—2' units, 
monthly 
premium 
units.) 
will also apply. 
will be required in all cases. 
Proceeds of the policy will be pay- 
able only as income unless no bene 
ficiary survives the insured, or the 
beneficiary dies before all guaranteed 
monthly instalments have been paid 
The policy may be converted to 4 
Non-Participating Life or Endo 
ment policy of an amount equal ® 
that which the annual premium of the 
Home Defense Policy will purchase # 


attained age. 
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Oregon Mutual’s Mortgage 
Cancellation Policy 
This policy is designed especially 
for the home owner who is making 
principal pay- 
although it can 


monthly interest and 
ments on a mortgage 
be used in other cases where the risk 
to be covered is of a decreasing na- 
ture. The mortgage 


usually for a constant amount and are 


payments are 


composed of decreasing interest pay- 
ments and correspondingly increasing 
The net result of 
that the 


decreases 


principal payments. 
these payments is 
amount of the 
monthly, and therefore the amount of 
Insured’s 


making 
mortgage 
insurance necessary at the 
death to 


creases each 


pay off the mortgage de- 


month that the Insured 
lives and makes payments. 

The Mortgage 
fits perfectly into these circumstances, 
term insur- 


Cancellation Policy 


because it is decreasing 
ance, unit of the 
sufficient to pay $10 a month from the 
date of the Insured’s death to the ex- 
piration of the assuming 
that the plan of policy selected exactly 


each policy being 


mortgage, 


coincides with the term of the mort- 
gage and that the death of the In- 
sured occurs during the term of the 
policy. 

Therefore, in fitting this contract to 
the needs of a prospect, you first de- 
termine the number of years that pay- 
ments are to be made on the moirt- 
gage, and second, the amount of these 
payments. Care should be used in de- 
termining the amount being paid on 
the mortgage, to eliminate such items 
as fire insurance, taxes and reserve 
fund payments, in order to find the 
true amount being paid to liquidate 
the mortgage. 

Having determined the period and 
the amount of the monthly payments, 
you can then select the proper plan. 
If the period of the mortgage to be 
covered is 17 years and monthly pay- 





American 3',‘; Reserve 


Endowment at 85 


12) mum 15.12 

13 | $5,000 15.38 | 25.32 16.46 
14 15.67 | 25.66 | 16.82 
15 | 15.02 15.97 | 26.01 | 17.20 
16 15.31 16.28 | 26.37 | 17.60 
17 15.62 | 16.60 | 26.76 | 18.01 
18 «15.93 | 16.95 | 27.15 18.46 
19 16.26 17.30 | 27.56 18.92 
20 16.57 17.68 | 27.99 | 19.42 
21 16.95 18.07 | 28.42 19.94 
22 | 17.33 18.48 | 28.87 20.49 
23 17.72 | 18.91 | 29.33 | 21.08 


63 87.97 89.34 
64 93.15 | 93.82 
65 98.66 101.73 


$1,000 initial face amount 











MINNESOTA MuTuAL LIFE INs. Co. 
St. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates Per $1,000 


Life Retirement 
Endowment Income Bond { | Income Bond { 
‘ 22. 
, J . 23.33 | 19.53 
46.21 29.91] 19.57 15.44] 24.10 | 20.02 
46.27 | 29.98 | 20.21 | 15.89] 24.87 | 20.51 
46.34 30.07] 20.89 | 16.36] 25.65 | 21.05 
46.43 30.16 | 21.60 | 16.85 | 26.45 | 21.60 
46.51 | 30.26] 22.35 | 17.38] 27.25 22.19 
46.59 30.36] 23.15 | 17.92] 28.09 | 22.80 
46.69 30.48] 23.99 18.50] 28.98 | 23.46 
46.78 30.58 | 24.87 19.10] 29.91 | 24.14 
46.89 30.72] 25.82 19.74 | 30.91 24.86 
46.99 30.84] 26.80 | 20.42] 31.96 | 25.62 
47.11 | 30.99 | 27.85 | 21.12] 33.08 | 26.42 
47.22 | 31.14] 28.97 | 21.86] 34.25 | 27.27 
47.36 31.31 | 30.15 | 22.65] 35.51 | 28.18 
47.48 | 31.48] 31.41 23.48 | 36.83 | 29.12 
47.63 | 31.64] 32.73 | 24.37] 38.26 | 30.18 
47.79 | 31.80 | 34.17 | 25.31] 39.77 | 31.32 
47.94 | 31.95 | 35.68 | 26.29] 41.39 | 32.53 
48.12 32.09 | 37.34 27.34] 43.11 | 33.81 
48.31 | 32.23 | 39.06 | 28.46] 44.97 | 35.16 
48.51 32.48} 40.92 | 29.64] 46.95 36.49 
48.73 32.77] 42.94 | 30.92] 49.10 | 37.91 
48.95 33.07} 45.09 32.27] 51.39 | 39.41 
49.22 33.42] 47.45 | 33.71] 53.89 | 41.03 
49.50 33.80] 49.99 | 35.28] 56.59 | 42.77 
49.79 34.22] 52.75 | 36.94] 59.52 44.63 
50.12 34.67] 55.75 | 38.72] 62.71 | 46.63 
50.49 35.19 | 59.06 | 40.66] 66.22 48.79 
50.87 35.76] 62.66 42.74] 70.06 51.12 
51.30 36.37] 66.64 45.00] 74.28 53.64 
51.79 37.06} 71.09 47.47] 79.03 56.38 
52.32 37.82] 76.05 50.15 | 84.33 | 59.37 
52.90 38.66] 81.59 | 53.07] 90.26 | 62.63 
53.54 | 39.58 | 87.85 | 56.29} 96.92 66.20 
54.26 40.59 | 94.93 59.84/104.49 70.15 
55.04 41.71 | 103.05 63.80 ]113.17 | 74.58 
55.90 | 42.94 1112.41 | 68.22 | 123.16 | 79.51 
56.86 44.29 | 123.34 | 73.15 | 134.81 | 85.02 
57.92 45.76 | 136.27 | 78.73 | 148.60 | 91.21 
59.07 47.36 | 151.79 | 85.01 | 165.13 | 98.21 
60.35 49.10] 170.71 | 92.23 | 185. 106.23 
61.74 | 51.00 | 194.42 100.52 | 210.44 | 115.43 
63.28 53.08 | 224.82 | 110.22 | 242.79 | 126.14 
64.97 55.32 | 265.19 | 121.63 | 285.75 | 138.71 
66.84 322.09 | 135.34 | 345.83 | 153.83 
68.89 152.04 172. 22 
71.14 172.85 195.07 
73.58 199.63 224.25 
76. 28 235.05 263.21 
79.23 284.62 317.48 
82.45 
85.98 
89.84 
94.06 


t $500 initia! face amount—$10 monthly life income, 
$10 monthly life income. 


Adopted July, 1941 

















ments are $35, application should be 
made for 3% units of the “Mortgage 
Cancellation Policy 17 Year Plan”; 
or if the period is 25 years and the 


monthly payments $15, application 
should be made for 1% units of the 
“Mortgage Cancellation Policy 25 


Year Plan.” 


It is important to note, however 


that while the basis of the policy is 
the payment of $10 a month, the pol- 
icy proceeds are not paid as an in- 
come but are paid in one sum at death, 
unless provided otherwise under the 


Optional Settlement Benefit. The pol- 
icy is based on $10 income payments 
to make it easy for the field man to 
fit it into existing mortgage condi- 
tions; but payment of the proceeds is 
in a lump sum (commuted amount of 
the income payments based on 3 per 
cent interest compounded annually) 
because it is usually preferable to all 
concerned that the mortgage be fully 
paid upon the breadwinner’s death. 

These policies are non-convertible 
and are not renewable. They do not 
have cash values. 
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Make Your Prospect 
Dissatisfied 


“Healthy discontent,” said J. Way- 
land Barnette, San Francisco, in a 
convention address before fieldmen of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, “is 
the first law of progress. Many under- 
writers have found that in order to 
get men to act in the affirmative it is 
necessary to make them dissatisfied 
with their financial progress, their 
investment portfolio,. or at least a 
part of it—not by condemnation, but 
by asking interrupting and human 
interest questions, supplementing with 
statistical evidence as to their chances 
at retirement. For example: ‘Mr. 
Prospect, what business are you going 
into wher you retire? If you put your 
money into houses and buildings, then 
you’re going into the real estate busi- 
ness. If you put your money into 
farms, then you’re going into the 
farming business. If you put it into 
stocks and bonds, then you’re going 
into the stock and bond business. Why 
not fully retire and put your money 
into Retirement Income, rather than 
shift from one line of business to an- 
other, when you are supposed to and 
have planned to retire’? 

“Of all the reasons why men should 
own Retirement Income insurance,” 
he continued, “none is more important 
than the social step made during the 
last decade with our Government’s 
recognition of the necessity for re- 
tirement income. 

“Tell your prospect about individ- 
uals in your community who have been 





-Prospecting|; 





EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


are offered to producing agents. 
Our sales story enables our 
agents to increase their produc- 
tion readily. The moderate size 
of our company permits us to 
know each agent and his prob- 
lems intimately. 

We have a complete line of 
modern participating policies 
(including juvenile). 

Write us for ow 
contract. 


agency 


Send for 
Complete Information Today 
The UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 











financially outstanding and others 
who have been natienal and interna- 
tional figures because of their finan- 
cial importance and ability to make 
money—and then show the circum 
stances to which many of them have 
been reduced during their later years. 
For instance, King C. Gillette, Jr., 
the razor blade magnate, in 1931 was 
estimated to be worth over ten million 
dollars. Today he and his wife have 
a little nut shop at the end of the 
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THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1887 | 
~~ 
Insurance in Force 590 Million Dollars 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 


~— 


Assets 17714 Million Dollars 





Toronto. Canada | 
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main street in Palm Springs, Cali- 
fornia. 

“Between the time a man receives 
his first pay check and his last one, he 
earns a fair-sized fortune. However, 
the measure of comfort he enjoys 
after retirement is determined not by 
what he has earned, but entirely by 
what he has been able to save, and by 
what that saving will do for him in 
his remaining years of life.” 


Tips on Service to 
Policyholders 


pannel discussion 


annual 


An _ interesting 
featured the 
meeting of representatives of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, at 
Swampscott, had for its topic “That 
We May Serve Best.” This part of 
the program was under the leadership 
of W. Bruce Pirnie of the Providence 
Agency, the company’s leading pro- 
ducer last year. Assisting Mr. Pirnie 
were Earl J. Foster, C.L.U., of Roch- 
ester, Joel M. Huberman, Post Office 
Robert- 


Brewste1 


which agency 


Square Agency, William R. 
son of Syracuse, and C. 
Grace, Jr., C.L.U., of Philadelphia. 


Selection 

In regard to prospecting Mr. Fos 
ter said, “Our problem is a matter of 
intelligent selection. We should de- 
velop a sort of instinctive ability to 
decide whether a new prospect is a! 
exceptionally good one or not. If we 
do that, we will form the habit of 
going further than getting names. We 
will also get information which will 
not only guide us in selecting our best 
prospects, but will give us a prospect's 
background, a place from which to 
start the actual solicitation.” 


Annual Objective 

When asked if he had a _ weekly, 
monthly, or annual objective, Mr. 
Huberman replied, “At the start of 
each year, I set up an annual objec- 
tive; then I break it down into 4 
monthly objective, and finally a weekly 
objective, because I feel if we want to 
something, it is much 
one-fiftieth of 


accomplish 
easier to accomplish 


our job each week than to crowd it 
into one or two months. In that way, 
I have myself organized, and I feel it 
is a lot easier to reach my goal.” 
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Ideai Client 


About building a clientele Mr. Rob- 
ertson said, “For a client I want a 
man who is going to be successful, 
because such a man has the brains to 
recognize the advantages and qualities 
of life insurance today, and he will 
be buying life insurance over and ove! 
again, buying life insurance in large 
What he 


easier to keep on the books because 


quantities. buys will be 


he will be a successful man.” 


Consistency 
“Selling life insurance is not hard 
physical work,” observed Mr. Grace, 
“and I can’t see why anybody can’t 
make a lot of calls each day without 
hurting his health. Even if business 
is good at a particular time, we should 


I know the 


business I sell today is due to ground- 


not let down our efforts. 


work I have laid in the past, and if I 
don’t lay this groundwork today, I 
am going to suffer from it tomorrow. 
After all, if you are going to write 
business consistently, you have to work 
consistently.” 


Thoughts on Sales 
Through Service 


At the 
agents of the 


annual 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Company, held at 


recent meeting 


Life Insurance 
Swampscott, a pannel discussion of 
the topic of Sales Through Service 
featured a group of five leading rep- 
resentatives, including William F. 
Hughes of Memphis, Ralph Loewen- 
berg of the Keane Agency, David 
Marx, Jr., of Atlanta, Robert S. Loeb 
of the Hughes Agency, and Morris 
Landwirth, C.L.U., of Peoria who was 
the leader. Here are some excerpts 
from the discussion: 


Duration of Responsibility 

Mr. Landwirth, “The majority of us 
feel that our responsibility begins af- 
ter delivery of a policy and continues 
as long as we remain in the life in- 
surance business or until the death of 
the last of all the beneficiaries named 
ma policy contract.” 


Inspire Thought 
Mr. Hughes, “Real service is a con- 
tnual effort to inspire constructive 
thinking by our prospects, an unselfish 


desire to create at least a minimum 
Program for those whom we can sell, 


and the determination to leave every 
man’s estate in the best possible con- 
dition, if given the opportunity to 
work on it.” 


Sticks to His Last 
Mr. Marx, “I never try to be my 
client’s lawyer, tax accountant, bank- 
er, or trust officer. When I feel that 
I have gained his confidence, I then 
ask permission to go to one or more 
of these men with my proposition. In 














Total insurance 
in force 
increased 11.03% 
during 1940 


There is a reason! 





“Melita 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded |850 


120 West 57th Street 
New York City 











this way I also gain the confidence of 
the lawyer, tax accountant, banker, 


and trust officer. Then I have them 
on my side. Instead of taking business 
away from them I bring it to them, 
and, believe me, that is half the bat- 
tle.”’ 
Tax Problems 

Mr. Loewenberg, “Almost without 
exception clients of mine have had 
problems in connection with income 
tax. Around the first of the year I 
find that they begin to think about 
their income tax returns, and at that 
time I make it a point to send them a 
booklet entitled ‘Every Man’s In- 
come Tax.’ This has been very well 
received and they have called me up 
and asked if I would send booklets 
to friends of theirs. I call on these 
friends and frequently sell them new 
insurance,” 

Work Objectively 

Mr. Loeb, “It is axiomatic that ser- 
vice work must be productive and not 
merely soul-satisfying. It represents 
an integral part of the sales effort; 
with me it is generally the initial step. 
I rather regard this work as the 
‘springboard’ to the sales interview, 
because it has the effect of carrying 
me right over the heads of any dor- 
mant agents who may have been in 
my way.” 

Seal the Sale 

Telling of his successful procedure 
of using the benefits of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual policy contract to 
“seal the sale,” John M. Hammer of 
effec- 
tive when he described actual cases of 
Life Insurance in Action. “Men are 
not so interested in a life insurance 
policy as they are in what it will do 
for them,” he said. “I went into this 
business because I was convinced that 
it was, indeed, a wonderful business.” 


Jacksonville was particularly 


Use of Personal Letters 
To Prospects 


Barry B. Stephens of Los Angeles 
told Massachusetts Mutual agents of 
his use of personal letters to pros- 
pects and to centers of influence. Cap- 
italizing on the natural desire of 
most people for recognition, he also 
sends clippings to clients, reporting 
their promotions and other news of a 
personal nature. In closing he said, 
“Every worthwhile accomplishment is 
the result of a plan. Through an or- 
ganized plan for selective prospecting, 
we form habits—and habits form fu- 
tures. You may succeed beyond your 
expectations, but you can never suc- 
ceed beyond the purpose to which you 
are willing to surrender.” 
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Verdict: 


Claims on Policy 


O many insureds the obtaining of 

a policy of life insurance and the 

designation therein of a particu- 
lar beneficiary is the equivalent of 
making a gift. Since this concept pre- 
vails, the insureds thereafter would 
change, if change they desire, the 
donee of the gift in what may be re- 
garded as an informal manner and 
without regard to the requirement of 
the policy itself. 

What the insured did, what he in- 
tended to do and whether the inten- 
tion has been accomplished, are ques- 
tions which do not arise until after 
the insured has passed away. It is 
only then that all persons interested 
in the policy are confronted with the 
difficulty of establishing their respec- 
tive claims to the proceeds with the 
natural consequence of litigation. 


Concept of Gift 


The concept of gift and the ensuing 
difficulties are illustrated in Mutual 
Life Insurance Company v. Holley, 
280 N. Y. 330. The insured was one 
Frank J. Conover. He died on Feb- 
ruary 22, of four 
life insurance policies” of the value of 
$13,400, issued by the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company upon his life. Each 
policy was payable to the insured’s 
administrators, executors and assigns. 
Gertrude M. Draper claimed to be the 
owner of the policies by gift and de- 
manded that the proceeds of the same 
be paid to her. This claim was dis- 
puted by the administrators of the 
estate of the insured who insisted 
payment be made to them. 

Faced with these conflicting claims, 
the insurance company instituted an 
action for the purpose of having it 
determined to whom the proceeds 
should be paid. 


1937, “possessed 
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Proceeds By Gift 


Background of Claim 


At the time of his death, the in- 
sured, a business man, was a bachelor, 
forty-nine years of age. Gertrude M. 
Draper was a maiden lady, thirty- 
seven years of age. The families of 
both the insured and Miss Draper had 
been intimate friends for years, liv- 
ing in the same neighborhood in the 
City of Lockport. They had been en- 
gaged to be married for several years 
and the insured had given Miss Draper 
a diamond engagement ring. The mar- 
riage was to have taken place in 
June, 1937. 

An uncle and two half-uncles were 
the nearest relatives of the insured 
and were the sole distributees of his 
estate. Nothing was shown at the trial 
to indicate any close relationship be- 
tween himself and his distant rela- 
tives and, in fact, there was some in- 
dication that he did not recognize any 
relationship. 


Applied for Change 

In support of the claim of gift it 
was shown that three months before 
the insured’s death, he had opened a 
bank account in the joint names of 
himself and Miss Draper, and de- 
posited therein $5,000. It was further 
demonstrated that the insured and 
Miss Draper had driven to Buffalo in 
August, 1936, and while there called 
at the local office of the insurance 
company and paid the premium on 
three policies. 

He likewise had the cashier pre- 
pare an application to the insurance 
company to designate Gertrude M. 
Draper as the beneficiary in each of 
the three policies in place of his ex- 
ecutors, administrators and assigns. 
The applications were signed by the 
msured and witnessed by the cashier. 






The applications were not filed with 
the company because the insured sajq 
he wished to show them to Migs 
Draper who was outside in the auto 
mobile. She is referred to in each ap. 
plication as the “insured’s intended 
wife.” 


Establishing Intent 


The mother of Gertrude M. Drape 
was called as a witness to establish 
the gift of the policies. She testifieg 
that on the return of the insured and 
Miss Draper from Buffalo to he 
home that evening, the insured said: 

“*‘Mamma, look what I have 
done for your daughter, I have 
left her all my money, life insur- 
ance’ and he pulled a bunch of 


papers out of his inside pocket 


and came over to me and he said, 
‘l have left it to my intended wife, 
Gertrude M. Draper’ Then he 
turned around and handed the 
paper to Gertrude and said, ‘G 
trude, put them away, they are 
important,’ and she said to Frank, 
‘put them in your safety deposit 
hox along with my policy.” He 
displayed a bunch of keys and 
said, “ ‘Gertrude, I will show you 
the deposit box key, if anything 
happens to me, so that you can go 
and get them.’” * * ’ 

Mrs. Draper also testified that about 
five years before the insured 

“said he had given Gertrude all 

his Mutual Life policies.” 

After his death, the policies of in- 
surance were found in the insured’s 
safe deposit box. It was further 
shown that the insured had only fou 
Mutual Life insurance policies, being 
those before the Court. 

Further support for the gift was 
offered through the testimony of a 
Miss Hunter, a disinterested witness 
She testified that one evening 
December, 1936, while the 
Miss Draper and she were together 
the insured stated that he had given 
all his Mutual Life insurance policies 
to Gertrude. 


insured, 


Trial Court Findings 

The Trial Court found that Ger- 
trude M. Draper was the owner of 
the policies which had been given t 
her by the insured as a valid gift inter 
vivos. The Appellate Division affirmet 
as to three policies but held that n 
gift had been established as to th 
fourth and reversed as to that policy 

The claimants appealed from th 
judgment in so far as the same Wa 
unfavorable to each. 

Had the policies been delivered t 
Miss Draper? Were the declaration 
of the insured that he had given th 
policies to Miss Draper sufficient ev 
dence to support a gift to her? Te 
requirements necessary to establist 
such a legal result are not uniform 
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throughout the States. In some juris- 
dictions it had been held that a gift 
of this character could not be proved 
by evidence of declarations of the 
donor, but that other evidence of the 
delivery of the property attempted to 
be given must be supplied. 


Court of Appeals Verdict 

The Court of Appeals, by a vote of 
four to three, concluded that a gift 
had been effectuated as to all four 
policies. In reaching its conclusion, 
the Court declared that New York had 
accepted the evidence of declarations 
of the donor from the earliest times. 
This assertion of the New York rule 
followed the Court’s analysis of cases 
from the year 1813 to date. The pre- 
vailing opinion stated: 


“Whatever may be said of the 
wisdom of allowing an admission 
by the donor that he had given the 
policies to the donee as evidence 
that an actual transfer had taken 
place, it appears to be settled in 
the State of New York that such 
evidence is at least some evidence 
upon which to base a finding that 
a valid gift inter vivos had been 
made. That being so, the order of 
the Appellate Division must be 
affirmed as to the three policies. 
The disposition of the fourth 
policy presents a question of fact 
for this court. The very evidence 
which we hold justified the trial 
court and the Appellate Division in 
holding that all three of the pol- 
icies had been delivered also 
justified the trial court in holding 
that all four had been delivered. 
It, therefore, appears from com- 
petent evidence that a gift had 
heen made of all four policies.” 


This position of the Court is con- 
sonant with its ruling in the Matter 
of Brady, 254 N. Y. 590, where it 
afirmed without opinion a decision of 
the Appellate Division sustaining a 
gift. The Appellate Division opinion, 





as follows: 


“It is not uncommon for a 
donee to instruct the donor with 
possession of the thing given, par- 
ticularly between child and father 
or wife and husband. Direct evi- 
dence of consummation of the 
gift and of circumstances explain- 
ing the donor’s continued posses- 
sion, through testimony of an eye- 
witness competent to testify, is 
frequently unobtainable. Yet gifts 
under such circumstances are up- 
held upon the evidence of delivery 
found in the decedent’s admissions 
of the gift or of the donee’s title.” 
It is apparent from the foregoing, 

however, that the force of the rule 
may largely be dependent on the rela- 
tionship of the parties, and the pur- 
pose of an insured to bestow benefits 
on some one not closely related to him 
may be defeated in the absence of 
strict compliance with the provisions 
of the policy. 


Named As 


Equitable Directors 


Charles R. Hook, president of The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
Franklin Spencer Edmonds, 
lor-at-law of Philadelphia, and Ster- 
ling Morton, a Chicago industrialist 


counsei- 


with wide investment interests, have 
been nominated by the board of direc- 
tors of The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States as candi- 
dates for election as directors of the 
Society for a term of three years from 
January 1, 1942. Notice of their nomi- 
together with the 
tion for re-election of nine members 


nation, nomina- 
of the board whose terms expire at 
the end of the year, is being given by 
the Society. The 
1941. 


election will be on 
December 3, 





a digest of recent 
cases of interest 


by 
ames S. Regan 


7. 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 








228 A.D. 56, stated among other things 


Death Of 
Francis A. Reddy 


Francis A. Reddy, a member of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany legal department in Philadel- 
phia and a veteran of thirty-one 
years’ service with that company, died 
in that city last week. He was an 
outstanding authority on life insur- 
ance policy settlements. Mr. Reddy, a 
native of Philadelphia, joined the 
Penn Mutual on March 14, 1910, in 
the actuarial department and when 
the legal department was formed in 
1924 he was transferred to the new 
branch in charge of the beneficiary 
clause division, which position he held 
until the time of his passing. 





The Late Francis A. Reddy 








Claim Association 
To Award Prizes 


The International Claim Associa- 
tion’s 1941 annual Essay Contest has 
been won by Thomas J. O’Neill 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Calif., in the Life 


Severance, 


Pacific 
Los Angeles, 
Branch, and by Leroy E. 
Monarch Life Insurance Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., in the Health and Acci- 
dent Branch. 

The winner of second prize in the 
Life Branch is Martin N. 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Davis, 


Philadelphia. 

In the Health and Accident Branch, 
winner of second price was Ray C. 
Harding, Lumbermens Mutual Casu- 
alty Co., Chicago, Il. 

The awards will be presented to 
the prize winners at the annual meet- 
ing of the International Claim Asso- 
Atlantic City, 


ciation in Septem- 


ber 8-10. 
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COMPANIES 


The United States Life of New York has written 50 
per cent more domestic ordinary new business during the 
first half of this year than in the same period last year. 
The advance was especially marked in new group and 
special term business. Insurance in force has increased 
15 per cent. 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City will hold its annual 
convention at Atlantic City, New Jersey, from September 
17 to 19. A large attendance is expected. 

The Equitable Life of Iowa piled up its largest July 
volume of paid business since 1935. The gain over July 
of last year was more than 23 per cent. Insurance in 
force now totals more than six hundred and six million 
dollars. 

The General American Life of St. Louis set a new record 
in life sales during July. An increase of nearly 34 per 
cent over last July was reported, as well as a 36 per cent 
gain over last year during the first six months period of 
1941. This July was the twenty-fourth consecutive month 
that the company’s sales have exceeded those of the month 
of the previous year. 

The Pilot Life of Greensboro, North Carolina, reached 
its thirty-eighth anniversary this month and also marked 
up more than $2,400,000 of new business. Through July 
the company has gained $7,275,274. Indications are that 
1941 will be a record yeer. 

J. J. Holloway, formerly Topeka, Kan., 
the Metropolitan Life of New York, has been appointed 
manager of the St. Joseph, Mo., district. 

Roger Martel, former field assistant in the life, accident 
and group departments of the Travelers of Hartford in 
the Montreal branch, has been promoted to assistant man- 
ager of those departments. Mr. Martel is a director of the 
branch of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada. 

The following agents of the Prudential of Newark have 
recently been promoted to assistant superintendents in 
their districts: Lester C. Solomon, Syracuse No. 2, Edward 
T. Allen, Buffalo, No. 3; Theodore B. Neely, Beaver Falls, 
Pa.; George F. Stark, Erie, Pa.; L. E. Lehnen, Council 
Bluffs, Ia.; M. S. Ross, Kansas City No. 2; Lester E. 
Storm, Saugerties, N. Y.; Robert Keller, St. Louis No. 6, 
and Vernon L. Carey, Moline, IIl. 

Vincent B. Coffin, vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies of the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford, has 
announced that L. Paul Ginter has joined the employee 
insurance plans division. 

Home office executives, general agents, and agents of 
the Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia completed a two-day 
regional convention in San Francisco August 16. 

Louis Silverman, formerly affiliated with Siegel & Geis- 
man, of N. Y., has been appointed manager of the Jersey 
City branch agency of the Acacia Mutual of Washington, 
D. C. 

Roscoe L. Pope has been appointed assistant manager 
of the Philadelphia branch of the Sun Life of Canada. He 
has been unit supervisor at Pittsburgh. 

The El Capitan Leaders Producers Club of California- 
Western States Life of Sacramento held its annual con- 


manager for 


local 
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vention in Yellowstone National Park August 24-27. Sj 
Minzer, of the Dallas Agency, who wrote more than hal 
a million in new business during the club period, will 
installed as club president. 

Minnesota Mutual Life of St. Paul reports total paid 
business for the first seven months, $17,954,399, was the 
greatest since 1931. 

The Ohio State Life has announced that paid-for busi. 











AS I LIVE 


UR new Army may be wide open to criticism for its 
lack of essential items in modern tools of war ané 
for all I know its morale may be a degree lower than the 
standard for first year men at West Point, but I can voud 
for the excellence of the new, streamlined publicity it 








pours out in a steady mimeographic stream to the pub 
lishers of the nation. Paging through a fat stack of thes 
Monday morning War Department releases, a veteran wh 
saw service in no less than five different domestic fronts 
in the last World War could not help but find much t 
applaud, much to wonder at, and even grounds for 3 
modicum of healthy derision. You know, information per- 
“It wasn’t like that in the old days, eh Joe? Re 
member ” Then Joe might say: “Yeah man! Get: 
load of this about what the well dressed soldier will wear 
‘Enlisted men and Trainees in the new Army soon will get 
new tan oxford shoes to wear off duty. Although designe 


mitting: 


for smart appearance, the shoes will also serve for mam 
strictly duties.’” Then Joe would have an_ irresistibk 
opportunity to wonder whether or not the lads get a 
issue of colored wedgies for camp and barrack wear. Als 
he wouldn’t care to pass up the “New, flexible light-weight 
cap for officers which combines comfort with a_ snappy 
appearance” and which “has a removable wire band that 
permits the top to be compressed.” These fashion notes 
to the old-timer who was maliciously and deliberatel 
misfitted with shoes and clothing back in ’17, afford a fin 
springboard for the launching of unlimited heavy-hande 
sarcasm and, in addition, offer a guy a first rate excuset 


reminisce. 


S a matter of fact, I am personally heartbroken that 








I cannot seize such an opportunity for myself righ 
at this point. I was in there for the duration, consumit 
the wheat and sugar and beef made possible by patriots 
self-denial of millions of patriotic civilians, but damn * 
all, I don’t seem to remember any “experiences.” At leas 
nothing humorous or dramatic. Only the other day I tne 
to swap army talk with a Trainee acquaintance, here fre 
the deep South for a few days, and he was familiar witt 
all the old, stereotyped service gags. For example, ' 
recalled the time old Sergeant Beresford asked for a detai 
of men who had been blessed with experience in cleri@ 
work, and then put them to back-breaking menial tasks 
So he topped that one; in the new Army the naive voli 
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PNEWS 


ness in July was 14.5 per cent over that for July, 1940. 

Erling Blom, of Eau Claire, Wis., has been appointed 
general agent with a territory of eight counties for the 
Lutheran Brotherhood Life of Minneapolis. He has been 
for the last eleven years agent for eastern. Wisconsin and 
upper Michigan. 

W. Lloyd Mooney has been appointed acting manage) 
of the Ottawa branch of the Mutual Life of Canada. 








By Frank Ellington 











teers really are assigned to clerical work and the wise 
guys who stand fast in line inherit the hard jobs and 
routine war practice. Any description of the hardships of 
Camp Gordon, as endured for General Pershing, Wilson 
and De-moc-ra-cy (the smiles of), well, Fort Bragg today 
appears to have all over the old Georgia cantonment. So. 
I shut up, with the mental reservation that the fellow was 
lacking in respect for his elders in addition to being a very 
agile liar. 
ET me see ... that time I cut myself—severed the wrist 
artery—in “scabbards on, scabbards off” drill. That 
might do. 
attributes in this business and I was, I thought, a jump 


Zealousness, fierceness and speed were prized 


ahead of the other snarling, grunting, face-making sol- 
diers. There was my heart’s blood rhythmically pumping 
out onto the sands of Georgia to prove it, and there I 
stood, calmly directing the placing of a tourniquet just 
above the elbow when an English officer, assigned to our 
I got my face all fixed 
to say, smilingly, “Oh, it’s nothing, Sir,” but he merely 


training camp, came slouching by. 


took an impersonal sort of look at the carnage and called 
me a swear word fool. He didn’t exactly call me it, but 
just said it as a sort of a general observation. A little 
thing, maybe, but you may have noticed that I haven't 
made any speeches during the present war on Aid Fo1 
Britain. 


> 


3ut, see what I mean? Through an entire, earth- 
shaking war, and the best I can remember is cutting my 
self with my own bayonet. (It really did sever the artery. 


though. ) 


S’; instead of dwelling further on the dimly remembered 
but stirring days of seventeen-eighteen, I might men 
tion that the War Department publicity referred to carries 
the cheerful information that a new agency has been set 
up which is designed to meet the vital problems of dis- 
tributing the defense load among smaller producers both 
to facilitate production and to reduce disastrous unemploy- 
ment at plants where normal output has been shut off by 
diversion of materials to war uses. For example, a firm 
formerly employing some 4000 men, manufacturing house- 
hold supplies, was faced with complete shutdown. War 
Department orders will permit a switch in production and 
continued jobs for the workers. And applications for the 
life insurance men in that town. 








ASSOCIATIONS 


Arwood Henderson has been elected delegate to the 
National Association of Life Underwriters convention at 
Cincinnati by the Lexington Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. 

Kenneth D. Moore, president of the Lubbock, Tex., Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, has appointed a number of 
committee chairmen, among them: C.L.U., Lonnie Lang- 
ston; Membership, Archie Copeland and Dude Buster; By- 
Laws and Incorporation, Earl Hunt; Speakers Bureau 
and Programs, Jimmy Yates; Business Practice, R. B. 
Hills, and Publicity, Gradie Bownds. 

New officers of the Cincinnati Chapter of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters were installed 
August 18. They are: Glenn T. Kennedy, president; James 
C. McFarland, vice-president; and Clarence A. Johannig- 
man, secretary-treasurer. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Northern New 
Jersey will open its season on Thursday, September 11, 
with a luncheon at the Newark Athletic Club. 

The golf trophy of the Buffalo Life Managers Asso- 
ciation has been won by the Buffalo ordinary agency of 
the Prudential of Newark at a tournament which took 
place at its annual outing of the Buffalo Life Underwriters 
Association, August 14. 


GROUP 

The Felber Biscuit Company, a Columbus, Ohio, baking 
concern, has adopted a group life program covering about 
120 employees. This plan is underwritten by the Metro- 
politan Life of New York on a co-operative basis. 

The Bennett Manufacturing Company, Alden, N. Y.. 
manufacturer of steel cabinets and custom built metal 
products, has adopted a group program providing em- 
ployees with life insurance, hospital expenses, and surgi- 
cal benefits. This plan is also being written on a co- 
operative basis by the Metropolitan Life. 


DEFENSE 


J. Paul Heinel, group representative of the Travelers 
of Hartford at Wilmington, Del., for several years, has 
been commissioned a_ lieutenant-colonel and _ placed in 
command of the State Home Guard. 

Gordon Bennett Finley, of the claim department of the 
Travelers of Hartford at Louisville, reported for duty as 


92 


a captain of infantry, August 23. 


DEATHS 


Samuel O. Kennedy, 72, comptroller for the old Inter- 
national Life and later associated with the Missouri State 
Life, died August 11 in Decatur, Il. 

William A. Twenhoefel, 83, retired insurance agent of 
Belleville, Ill., died recently. 

Ivan Packard, 56, writer and instructor in life insur- 
ance, and associated with the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
of Springfield at Detroit, died August 9. 
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By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 


AVING pounded New York City streets for a year 


now, this reporter would like to say what has im- 
pressed him most about the city is its infinite variety. 
He would find it hard to believe that there is any nation, 
tribe, or sect on the planet which does not have its rep- 
resentatives in New York, any form of human endeavour 
which does not go on in that city, or any commodity known 
to man which cannot be obtained there. 


Y yirty on Whitehall Street near the Battery, among the 
old and crumbling houses of the merchant princes of 
the 1820s, with their elegant Adam doorways and their 
delicate iron railings, he has seen a tiny Greek Orthodox 
church with strange letters spelling the ancient name 
of God. And fat up Broadway, where it runs between 
genteel apartment houses just a little way from the Park, 
he has noticed a hotel built over and around a Mormon 
chapel. In the Fifties he has watched the sun sparkle im- 
partially through the shop- windows upon gowns from 
Paris, Chinese ivories, masks by Benda, bonnets by 
Bendel, first editions from London, Siberian 
African ebony, Mexican pottery, and Burmese jade. And 
any night going home in the subway he has counted a 
dozen different races in the same car, for New York is 
the largest Jewish city in history since Titus the emperor 
sacked Jerusalem, and it is the largest Italian city outside 
Italy, the Negro world metropolis, the third Irish city, and 
the dubious haven of a continent’s refugees. 


sables, 


} ftom reporter has taken a ferry to Staten Island 
through the great harbor, upon whose prosaic com- 
merce all the variety and riches of New York are based, 
past frowning Castle William on Governor’s Island, where 
once political prisoners were entombed, past the Statue of 
Liberty giving light and hope to the world, past the myriad 
docks of South Brooklyn, where doughboys in their thou- 
sands once embarked, far out into the harbor, until the 
million-windowed towers of Manhattan seemed to stand 
in the sky line like building-blocks of the giants. He has 
watched the ferries bringing commuters, and the tugs 
pushing freighters loaded down with cotton from Missis- 
sippi, Brazilian coffee, Dakota wheat, bombers from Los 
Angeles, tin from Java, pineapples from Honduras, 
whiskey from Glasgow, Seattle lumber. 


E has wandered through galleries where hangs most 

of the great art of the world, and through buildings 
where its precious books are stored. His eyes and ears 
have been assailed by the noisy nudes of Minsky, and in 
a theatre on Fifty-First Street he was captured by the 
high art, and the black lace underwear, of Gertrude 
Lawrence. In Greenwich Village bistros he heard the 
songs of Trinidad, Paris, and Wyoming, and imbibed the 
liquors of half-a-dozen continents, though not all at once. 
Keeping one’s eyes open in New York, and one’s sense 
of adventure acute, is a liberal education such as no uni- 
versity ever gave, or ever will. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS | 


AGENCIES 


The Einstein & Salinger Agency of the Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark had at the end of July already surpassed 


its total volume for 1940. It leads the four New York 
City agencies, whose combined production increases for 
July are 75 per cent over last July and nearly 16 per cent 
for the first seven months of this year over last year, 
The R. F. Bierbaum Agency in Brooklyn increased 126 
per cent over last July, and the Arthur V. Youngman 
Agency 90 per cent. 

John W. Yates, California general agent for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life of Springfield, has been joined ijn 
his agency by his former associate Robert L. Altick, whs 
has been since 1938 general agent at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

The New England Mutual Life of Boston announces that 
Benjamin W. Davis has been appointed sole general agent 
at Richmond, Va. 

The Jules Anzel Agency of the Continental American 
Life was the leading company agency in July. 

John K. Matthews has been appointed manager of the 
A & H and life departments of the Paris Agency at 
Rochester, N. Y., of the United States Life of New York. 

The Charles J. Zimmerman Agency at Chicago of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford reports its July 
paid-for business as the largest in its history. 

Robert M. Saville, long associated with the L. C. Sprague 
Agency in New York City, has been made assistant to 
John E. Clayton, general agent in Newark for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life of Springfield. 

John W. Rock has been appointed general agent at St. 
Louis for the American Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Des Moines. Mr. Rock will operate in St. Louis and 
St. Louis County. He joined the forces of the American 
Mutual in 1935. 

Weldon T. Hames has been made general agent at Men- 
phis for the Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia, according 
to the announcement by Vice-President Eric G. Johnson of 
that company. Mr. Hames has been a supervisor in the 
Rochester, N. Y., agency of the Penn Mutual. 

H. B. Sewell, formerly general agent at Atlanta, Georgia, 
for the Franklin Life Insurance Company of Springfield, 
Ill., has been transferred to Memphis. Ben C. Milner sue- 
ceeds him at Atlanta. 

















FRIENDLY HARVEST 


Happy is the defense industry that has built over 
the years the loyalty and friendship of its workers. 
They become its first line of defense against sabo- 


tage in time of stress. 


Happy too is any organization today which, like 
Fidelity, enjoys a wide reputation for friendliness. 
Although it may not be subject to sabotage, the 
fruits of its unswerving policy are many. And if, 
like Fidelity, it has cultivated the good will of 
agent and policyholder for sixty-three years, it is 
reaping in these unsettled days a harvest that is 
rich and gratifying. 


¥ is DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Presuient 
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COMPANIES 


The Manufacturers Life of Toronto 
July issued business was 18 per cent over last July. 





reports 


Dallas will open August 27, in Dallas. 


has declared a quarterly dividend of 13 cents per share. 


Riley G. Cunningham, manager at Wichita, Kan., for the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York, 


both in Missouri. 


and will also have a branch office at Hutchinson, Kan. 


Canada, has named H. M. Morrison as manager of mort- 
takes the post of the late F. J. 
Freer and will have charge of the entire mortgage invest- 
ments of the company. Once a British government valua- 
tor on urban and rural properties, Mr. Morrison has been 
with the Great-West Life since 1920 in capacities asso- 
ciated with the real estate and investment fields. 


gage investments. He 


Approximately 200 salesmen of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford have qualified and will 
attend the 90th anniversary convention being held at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, September 1, 2, and 3. Qualification was 
based on volume of paid premiums and quality of business 
over an eighteen months’ period. Two important features 
of the meeting will be a review of the company’s progress 
since organization by Arthur M. Collens, president, and an 
anniversary dinner at which M. C. Terrill, vice president, 
will be toastmaster and Bruce Barton, nationally known 
writer and statesman, will be the speaker. The dinner will 


be in honor of the issuing of the first Phoenix Mutual 
policy ninety years ago. 
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The fourteenth annual convention of the Seaboard Life 
of Houston, Tex., will start August 31 and last for a 
week. The place is Camp Waldemar, near Kerrville, Tex. 


The annual convention of the Republic National Life of 


The Ohio State Life Insurance Company of Columbus 


has 
become manager of the company’s district at Sedalia, Mo., 
and for the detached offices at Lexington and Marshall, 
At the same time, Dwight L. Brouhard, 
manager at Fort Smith, Ark., has been assigned to Wichita 


The Great-West Life Assurance Company of Winnipeg, 





THIS WESTERN WORLD 
By ROBERT FOLEY 


WONDER how much of the world’s goods are bought 

from people we hate to do business with? I wonder 
how big a bite is taken by the grouchy, sullen fellows who 
give you the impression you are really annoying them 
when you give them your order? It must be quite a lot, 
actually. Because we all know the type. We’d all like 
to kick him where the pants stretch, too. There is far too 
many of him. I know a nice story that concerns this sort 
of chap. Or rather, it applies to just exactly the opposite 
type. I’d rather write about him, anyway. 


T happened down in Lawrence, Kansas, a long time ago. 

A Provident Mutual Life agent named Wright had just 
settled down after the evening meal to read his paper and, 
perhaps, lap up a bit of fiction after a hard day in the 
field. It promised to be a tobacco-ad evening of comfort. 
Then suddenly the quiet of the room was shattered by the 
telephone bell. Wright creaked over and answered it. 
For awhile the party at the other end did not make sense. 
But finally the importunate voice made itself understood. 
It was a student from the State University, calling from 
one of the fraternity houses. Some six or eight fellow 
students were with him. It seems they were due for an 
exam the next day. An insurance exam and none of them 
felt quite sure of their subject. Would Mr. Wright, out 
of the kindness of his heart, come over and spend an hour 
or two talking to them and give them some of the prazti- 
cal side of the insurance business? Mr. Wright was tired. 
His feet ached. Tomorrow was going to be a busy day, 
Understand, they couldn’t buy any insurance, of 
course—but they’d remember him! Would he come over? 
Mr. Wright did. 


too. 


E talked. He quizzed. He explained. He program- 
He diagrammed. He figured. The clock crept 
around. It was after midnight when he finally left. No 
applications in his pocket. No promissory notes in his kit 
to pay a year’s or two years’—or three years’ premiums 
upon graduation and landing a job. Nothing but the grat- 
itude of a bunch of college kids who learned their subject 
from a successful salesman. 


med. 


N° if one wanted to be cynical, this would be the 
time. A whole night shot to blazes on a pack of 
squirts that should have studied in class; or in the library, 
and not have bothered a man whose time was valuable. 
Maybe Wright did feel some of those things before he 
finally turned out the light that night. But it did not end 
there. In case you don’t know it, the average guy has a 
pretty fair share of gratitude in his make-up. And some- 
thing Wright knew then was that the average youth is 
fertile ground in which to plant the seeds of good impres- 
sions. 

Yes! There is a happy ending to this story. Wright 
tells that in the last ten years, almost two hundred thou- 
sand dollars of life insurance have been sold to men who 
were boys in that group. All by mail. All reading pretty 
much the same. ... “I was among a group of boys at a 
fraternity house one night... .” 
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General American Life Insurance tive 
-—-MINNESOTA MUTUAL Company of St. Louis. His duties will tha’ 
include sales planning and the educa- are 
NEW PAID BUSINESS the first six months of this year was over tion and training of agents, general first 
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Montgomery Reviews 
a hl ‘ 

[Twenty Years’ Growth 

The Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company held its annual convention 
at The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
last week. The 
with a managers’ meeting on Monday 


morning. 
President Montgomery, who has been 


convention opened 


directing head of Acacia for 48 years, 
delivered a stirring address in which 
he reviewed the recently completed 
report of the insurance examiners and 
compared that report with a similar 
examination made of the company two 
decades ago. He showed, for example, 
that Acacia’s insurance in force as of 
June 30, 1921, was slightly more than 
$86,000,000. later it 
stood at $433,350,752, an increase of 
more than 400 per cent. Assets in 
1921, he said, were $3,610,561; on 
June 30th of this year they totaled 
$97,070,409, an increase of more than 
2500 per cent. On June 30, 1921, the 
company’s surplus was $73,023. Two 


Twenty years 


decades later the surplus amounted to 
more than $4,000,000, an increase of 
more than 5000 per cent. 

President Montgomery reviewed the 
factors that enter into sound and effec- 
tive agency building and emphasized 
that every Acacia manager must be 
a real leader in his branch, “And the 
first essential of leadership,” Presi- 
dent Montgomery said, “is conviction 
ina man’s own heart, a conviction that 
is the source of enthusiasm, deter- 
mination, energy and confidence.” 


= - 

Average Worker 
Has Extra Cash 

A luxury buying “spree” is getting 
under way, with the average worker 
family’s surplus over living 
nearly doubled in the past 
months, and defense priorities threat- 
ening many 
The American public is surging for- 
ward to buy furs, 
Pianos, luggage, and _ recreational 
items such as sporting goods, accord- 
ing to a study of current surplus in- 
come expenditures, by Northwestern 
National Life Insurance company. 

Although defense priorities already 
loom over automobiles, electric house- 
hold appliances and many other lines, 
and army demands affect available 
supplies for civilian clothing and other 
industries, the survey as yet finds 
little or no evidence of excessive stock- 
ing up by consumers so far this year; 
instead the rising tide of buying only 
partially reflects the phenomenal ex- 
pansion in the average worker’s sur- 
plus spending power. 


costs 
twelve 
nonessentials. 


so-called 


more jewelry, 


The survey, based on sales of 240 
U. S. department stores distributed 
from coast to coast, shows sales of 
jewelry to be running 31% per cent 
higher in the second quarter of 1941 
than in the corresponding period of 
1940, followed by 
household appliances with an increase 
of slightly over 31 per cent, and by 
furs with an increase of 29.5 per 
cent. Luggage, household furniture, 
and sporting goods are close behind 
with substantial 
volume. The sale of pianos and musi- 
cal instruments, up approximately 20 
per cent for the first six months of 
1941, showed a June increase of 35 
per cent over June, 1940. 

The insurance company’s current 
study of family buying power, based 
on changes in employment, wage rates 
and retail prices, shows that the aver- 
age urban worker’s family has en- 


closely electric 


increases in sales 


joyed an increase of 79 per cent in 
its surplus buying power over and 
above its necessities, in the past 12 
months’ time. 


Connecticut Mutual 
Appoints Dr. Nyboer 


Dr. Jan Nyboer has been appointed 
assistant medical director of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, assuming his 
new duties on Aug. 15. Dr. Nyboe 
comes to The Connecticut Mutual from 
New York City where he has been 
resident physician at the New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School and 
Hospital. 

For the past four years Dr. Nyboer 
has been lecturer in electrocardiog- 
raphy at the New York Post-Gradu- 
ate Medical School, and has been a 
member of the Criteria Committee of 
the New York Heart Association. He 
has conducted extensive heart and 
electrocardiographic research at Mich- 
igan, Harvard and Columbia, the re- 
sults being reported in such publica- 
tions as the American Heart Journal, 
the British Heart Journal, and the 
Proceedings of the Society of Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine. 


New Secretary with 
Central Life 


The Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago has named L. J. Le- 
hane as secretary to succeed S. B. 
Bradford who is now vice-president. 
Secretary Lehane first joined the 
company in 1929. 

Alfred MacArthur is president of 
the Central Life and production work 
is carried out by Lester Johnson un- 
der President MacArthur’s direct su- 
pervision. 


Women Underwriters 
To Hear 8 Speakers . 


Eight speakers will address the full- 
day session of women underwriters on 
Sept. 16 in connection with the 52nd 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in Cin- 
cinnati, it is announced by Ellen M. 
Putnam, National Life of Vermont, 
Rochester, program chairman for the 
meeting. 

Selling topics will occupy most of 
the morning session, which will be 
presided over by Clara McBreen, 
Equitable Society, Cincinnati, chair- 
man of the national committee of 
women underwriters. After Miss Put- 
nam has developed the theme of the 
program, Elsie M. Matthews, agent 
for the New York Life at Newark, 
will discuss “Finding Your Market.” 
Nelson A. White, advertising mana- 
ger for the Provident Mutual Life, 
will talk on “Making Mailings Make 
Money,” and F. L. Zeller, general sales 
manager for the Cincinnati & Sub- 
urban Telephone Co., will explain 
“The Use of the Telephone in Develop- 
ing Prospects.” 

With Miss Putnam in the chair, the 
afternoon meeting will open with a 
talk on “Dramatizing the Interview,” 
by Dorothy S. Briggs, agent for the 
National Life of Vermont in New 
York. Frieda Lotze, head of the 
English department at Walnut Hills 
High School, Cincinnati, will discuss 
“Hearing Ourselves as Others Hear 
Us,” and Helen Norman Smith, head 
of the physical education department 
at the University of Cincinnati, will 
dramatize some sound ideas of “Fa- 
tigue and Relaxation.” The final 
speaker will be Beatrice Jones, agent 
for the Equitable Society in New 
York and president of the New York 
City Association, whose topic is “The 
Need for a Purpose in Life.” 


Provident Partnership 


The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia an- 
nounces that Samuel P. Ellis, who 
has served as its general agent in 
Cincinnati since 1907, has entered 
into a partnership with W. Henry 
Blohm, under the firm name of The 
Ellis and Blohm Agency, in that city. 
The Cincinnati agency was founded 
in 1866, and was the first Provident 
agency to be established outside of 
Philadelphia. 

W. Henry Blohm goes to Cincin- 
nati from New York, where he was 
supervisor of the Shoemaker Agency 
of the company. 
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Defense Bond Quiz 
Effective Publicity 


The Treasury Department an- 
nounces that the American people are 
saving at the rate of $100,000,000 a 
week through the medium of Defense 
Savings Bonds and Stamps. In this 
manner is America preparing for 
peace as well as for the present emer- 
gency of threatened war. The na- 
tional income, as a result of the speed 
up of industry, is jumping sharply 
upward, wages and salaries are on 
the rise and money generally is plen- 
tiful. 

It appears to be appreciated, how- 
ever, that there may and probably will 
be a let down after the wave of emer- 
gency spending has passed, and the 
sale of these Federal securities are 
calculated as a reserve against any 
possible slump following America’s 
all-out war production. Much of the 
success of the Defense Savings cam- 
paign can be attributed to the thor- 
ough-going program of educational 
publicity conducted by the Govern- 
ment. Included among this materiai 
during the month of August has been 
a series of Defense Bond Quiz sheets 
which present concisely and clearly 


the pertinent facts about this form 

of savings to the general public. 

These questions and answers follow: 
DEFENSE BOND QUIZ 

Q. In what denominations are De 
fense Savings Stamps available? 

A. Ten cents, 25 cents, 50 cents, $1, 
and $5. An album is given free with 
first stamp purchase to mount stamps 
of 25 cents up. 


Q. In what denominations are De- 
fense Savings Bonds Available? 

A. You can buy a Series E Bond 
for $18.75, $37.50, $75, $375, or $750. 
The prices of Series F Bonds range 
from $74 to $7,400; Series G Bonds 
from $100 to $10,000. 


Q. Where should I keep my De- 
fense Savings Bonds? 

A. In a safe place, because they 
have value which constantly increases. 
If you wish, the Treasury Department 
or any Federal Reserve Bank will 
hold them in safekeeping for you 
without charge, giving you a receipt. 


Q. Does an album filled with Stamps 
automatically become a Bond that will 
pay interest and mature in 10 years? 








Important Changes 
At Great-West Life 


The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company of Winnipeg, Canada, has 
announced three important changes in 
its head office agency department. 

D. E. Kilgour, former inspector of 
agencies, has been appointed agency 
assistant. Mr. Kilgour, who has been 
closely associated with the company’s 
sales organization for the past eight 
years, will have larger responsibili- 
ties of a general character touching 
on all agency activities. 

W. A. Johnston, former editor of 


the company’s house organ, has been 
promoted to the position of supervi- 
sor of field service. Mr. Johnston, 
who has also been actively engaged 
in agency affairs for some years, will 
take charge of the planning and op- 


eration of head office services to 
agents. 
V. I. Cowie, who has been con- 


nected with the advertising section v/ 
the agency department, has been prv- 
moted to the post of advertising man- 
ager. Mr. Cowie will now have charge 
of the company’s general advertising 


and publicity. 





D. E. Kilgour 
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W. A. Johnston 


V. |. Cowie 


A. No. The completed album must 
be exchanged for a Bond. Regard. 
less of the amount of money you have 
invested in Stamps, they will not bear 
interest until they are in the form 
of a Bond or Bonds. 


Q. Can my children buy Defense 
Savings Stamps? 

A. Yes. Hundreds of thousands of 
American children are buying Stamps 
regularly as their share in the na- 
tional savings program. 


Q. Why should children be encour- 
aged toe buy Savings Stamps? 

A. Because by buying Stamps they 
write their names on a Roll of Honor 
of Americans who are doing their 
part to show the dictators that united 
America will never flinch to preserve 
her sacred liberty. 


Q. After my child has collected 
enough Stamps to exchange for a 
Bond, can the 
the child’s name? 


Bond be registered in 


A. Yes. A minor may own a De- 
fense Savings Bond. Many parents 
are registering Bonds in their chil- 
dren’s names to prepare for future 
educational needs. 


Q. Why should Americans buy De- 
fense Bonds and Stamps now? 

A. Among the reasons are: (1) It 
is the quickest way in which every 
citizen can both serve his country and 
conserve his earnings, and (2) the 
purchase of the Bonds and Stamps 
helps not only to finance National De- 
fense but also to prevent high prices 
and increased cost of living. 


Q. Can I pledge a Defense Bond as 
collateral for a bank loan? 

A. No. Bonds are registered and 
not transferable. They are payable 
only to the persons named on the 
Bond. 


Note.—To buy Defense Bonds and 
Stamps, go to the nearest post office, 
bank, or savings and loan association 
or write to the Treasurer of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., for a mail 
order form 


Supervisors’ Session 

A special meeting of supervisor 
and assistant managers will take place 
on Sept. 17 during the Cincinnati com 
vention of the National Association d 
Life Underwriters, it is announced by 
M. J. Hamilton, Mutual Benefit Life 
Cincinnati, chairman of arrange 
ments. The speaker at the session wil 
be Eric G. Johnson, agency vice-prest 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life, and his 
address will be followed by a seminar 
and discussion on recruiting, financité 
and training of agents. 
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More Backbone-—Less Wishbone! 


By Wilson Slick, C.L.U. 


Manager, Reliance Life Insurance Company, Johnstown, Pa. 


his custom, our hero rushes off 

the elevator and dashes into his 
office. The lights of the agency 
room are already turned on; his 
mail is on his desk. 

Hurriedly, our hero scans the 
mail, a list of premiums paid and 
a list of those due today. By this 
procedure, our Cashier has _per- 
formed all the usual bookkeeping 
details for our hero. His time, as a 
salesman, is extremely valuable 
and must be conserved for the sell- 
ing process only. 

Since his time is only dedicated 
to selling, let’s examine his efforts 
along that line. Now, it is 9.00 
a.m. Our hero is still the only oc- 
cupant of the office. Where are 
those lugs? My, but it is lonesome. 
Funny, these other salesmen must 
be getting lazy. Not our hero—no, 
sir! He’s “on the job” early. He 
is ready for anything that may 
come his way. Note, we said “come 
his way.” This business of going 
after things is all wrong, old-fash- 
ioned, outmoded. Yes, sir, a good 
life insurance salesman, who has 
demonstrated his ability, can ex- 
pect things to come his way. He’s 
entitled to “breaks’”—without con- 
tributions on his part. He’s good- 
and the buying world should know 
it. 


[’s 8.30 a. m. Conformable with 


Another fifteen minutes. At last, 
another member arrives. It’s about 
time. “Say, you dope, where have 
you been? Don’t you know it’s 9.15? 
Why don’t you get around early 
like I do? What, you have been in 
the field already? You stopped to 
make two collections and have had 
one closing interview? That’s a 
funny way to work. Why not come 
right to the office and begin from 
here? Begin what? Why, selling, 
of course. You can’t sell in here? 
Naturally, but wait until I hit ’em 
today—boy—I’ll make ’em shell out. 
That new package plan that Wilson 
introduced Tuesday is a peach. I 
can handle that. I can make ’em 
buy that. Who? Why—why—let’s 
see—well, I haven’t made up a list, 
as yet, but I’m going to get on that 
—soon !” 

Then, our hero proceeds to force 
a discussion with his fellow-worker 
regarding an editorial appearing in 
this morning’s DEMOCRAT. His 
fellow member is uninterested; in 


fact, he’s trying to record some 
data on some prospect cards before 
he again goes into the field. 

As we suspect, our hero has no 
plans. He is a fine hangover from 
those pre-1940 days of rugged in- 
dividualism. Yes, our hero is a 
famous “spot” salesman, exposing 
himself a few hours each day to 
prospective buyers and depending 
upon “breaks” rather than careful 
preparation for results. His mind 
is keen as a razor-edge, but so is 
a piece of broken glass in a refuse 
dump. Each is equally important 
in our economy. 

Unfortunately, many so-called 
life insurance salesmen NEED 
MORE BACK-BONE—AND LESS 
WISH-BONE. Planned efforts pay 
large dividends; listless efforts pay 
—nothing. 


Ferguson Fortnight 
Was Successful 


Ferguson Fortnight, observed by 
the commercial accident and health 
department of the Great Northern 
Life Insurance Company of Chicago, 
during a fortnight recently in honor 
of E. H. Ferguson assistant secretary 
in charge of production, resulted in a 
large increase in business. The month 
of June, compared with June, 1940, 
showed a production gain of 51.9 per 
cent, 

During most of the period covered 
by Ferguson Fortnight, Mr. Ferguson 
was on the West Coast, where he 
attended the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Accident and 
Health Underwriters, of which he 
was president during the past year. 
Following the convention, he conduct- 
ed agency meetings at offices in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland. 
Seaitle, and Spokane. 


Connecticut General Life 


Plans New Advertising 


Basic education is the unofficial 
keynote of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company’s 1941-42 na- 
tional advertising program for group 
insurance. In the series, which began 
appearing in the June 23 issue of 
Time and the June 27 issue of Busi- 
ness Week, nationally known authori- 
ties on the subject of employee rela- 


tions will present their views, without 
any censorship by the Connecticut 


General. Further promotion of the 
advertising will include reprints, dis- 
play cards and a later republication 
of the complete series in reference 
booklet form. The agency is Edward 
W. Robotham & Co. of Hartford. 
Among the contributors already 
scheduled are: Col. Willard Chevalier, 
publisher of Business Week; Harold 
B. Bergen, partner in McKinsey & 
Co., New York and Bo:ton, and mem- 
ber of the management and public 
relations faculty of New York Uni- 
versity; Harold F. Browne, director 
of the management research division 
of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board; Alvin E. Dodd, president 
of the American Management Asso- 
ciation; Paul Shoup, president of the 
Merchants & Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles; Almon Roth, presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Employers 
Council, and Professor Edwin Emil 
Witte, special representative of the 
National Defense Mediation Board. 


Orphan Children 
In the U. S. 


The war-ridden countries of Europe 
are not the only lands in which or- 
phanhood offers a serious problem ac- 
cording to the statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
who say that the number of American 
children under sixteen who lose their 
fathers creates a difficult economic 
situation both for their families and 
society at large. 

In a study of the mortality records 
of the insurance company’s Industrial 
policyholders, the statisticians made 
an analysis of the number of children 
under sixteen years of age left by 
fathers dying at different ages. It is 
shown that married man who died be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 34 left 195 
children under sixteen for every 100 
deaths, and about the same number 
when the fathers were between 45 and 
54. 

“But in the age group—35 to 44— 
where the situation is at its most seri- 
ous stage,” the statisticians point out, 
“230 dependent children were left per 
100 deaths.” 


Pacific Mutual Director 


Neil Petree of Los Angeles, presi- 
dent of Barker Brothers, America’s 
largest retail home furnishing store, 
has been elected to membership in the 
board of directors of Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 
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Seek Broader 
Investment Base 


With the life insurance companies’ 
investment situation growing more 
serious, a movement to induce the 
wider use of insured certificates of 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions as investment media by the com- 
panies has been launched in Philadel- 
phia under the direction of Newell J. 
Nessen, president of the Quaker City 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Nessen has been a pioneer in 
introducing these certificates to the 
insurance companies and it has been 
largely through his work of the past 
four years that a number of compa- 
nies, mainly in the Mid-West, are to- 
day investing fairly large sums in 
these associations. 

The campaign is designed not only 
more fully to educate the insurance 
companies regarding the Federals, 
but also to answer the principal ob- 
jections raised by investment commit- 
tees of the companies. 


es = 
Commission Approves 


Liberty Life Deal 


A special commission composed of 
insurance commissioners of Missouri, 
Kansas and Arkansas has approved 
the agreement under which the Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Company of 
Kansas City will reinsure the Liberty 
Life Insurance Company of Topeka, 
acquire all the assets of the Topeka 
company and assume its liabilities. 
Charles F. Hobbs, Kansas insurance 








commissioner, gave his approval and 
authorization. Then Ray B. Lucas, 
Missouri commissioner, called in Mr. 
Hobbs and J. Herbert Graves, Arkan- 
sas commissioner, as a special com 
mission to review and pass upon the 
agreement. 

Stockholders of the Liberty Life 
and directors of the Business Men’. 
Assurance have already approved the 
agreement and it became effective 
July 28 after the special commission’s 
action. The agreement will increase 
B. M. A. assets to over $28,000,000 
and raise to more than $148,000,000 
the company’s life insurance in force. 

_ 
Illinois Bankers Plans 
Expansion Program 

A meeting was held in the office of 
Vice President Hugh D. Hart, agency 
director of the Illinois Bankers Life 
Assurance Company, recently for the 
purpose of developing a campaign of 
agency building to be known as the 
75 Campaign to extend from June 4 
to August 17. During this time 75 
new agents are to be recruited, train 
ed and put into production by the 
company. 

oS ” 

Heads Knoxville Agency 

Harry M. Watson, supervisor for 
the past four years for the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life at Knoxville, Tenn.. 
has been promoted to head a new 
agency in that city. The Knoxville 
agency, which will be headquarters 
for operations in upper east Tennes- 
see, was formerly a district office of 
the John E. Bailey agency, Nashville. 











{ 


Here is a view of the new home office building of the United Life & 
Accident Insurance Company at Concord, N. H. Comment on the 
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opening ceremonies appeared in The Spectator for August |4. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Has Striking Ad 

Advertising copy writers, competing 
furiously among themselves, have a 
hard job to find distinctive selling 
ideas and to present them in effective 
language. Whoever wrote the copy 
for the recent “What of Tomorrow?” 
ad of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
of Springfield took a fairly familiar 
idea and developed it in such a way 
as to draw the reader back to it, let- 
ting its message sink in through sue- 
cessive perusals. 

The idea of planning for the future 
basic in life-insurance 
protection 


is of course 
selling, and the value of 
against the quirks of Fate has been 
presented in innumerable ways. In 
the Massachusetts Mutual’s advertise- 
ment we are poignantly reminded of 
those who “planned their future wise- 
ly—or so it seemed to them.” But 
Fate plays its “scurvy tricks,” and 
they can only go on, hoping that 
somehow, from somewhere, some light 
will come “to pierce the gloom of 
their murky existence.” 
This company, the ad 
knows that it has “helped men to plan 
their distant morrows.” As a result, 
last year it $30,593,720 to 
living persons, “many of them bask- 
ing in the golden sunshine of their 
Autumn days.” Much less—$17,400, 
?’01—-was paid out in the same year 
to beneficiaries when the plan-maker 


continues 


paid out 


was no more, 


Wins Company Award 
For Second Time 

John R. Hardin, president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com 
pany of Newark, N. J., has presented 
time to William E 
Johnson, Jr., general agent for New 
Hampshire and Vermont, the Presi 
dent’s Plaque, the company’s highest 
award for agency achievement. The 


for the second 


award, which is made annually to ome 
general agencies 
was presented at a dinner held @ 
Hotel Rockingham, Portsmouth, Net 
Hampshire. Members of the ageney. 
prominent New Hampshire busines 
and insurance men and a delegatié 
from the company’s home office # 
tended. 

The agency record for 1940 shows? 
steadily increasing total of insurame 
in force: $20,210,648 compared ® 
$15,593,874 at the end of 1936. (Bot 
figures include Vermont.) The rate of 
increase during 1940 was the secon 
highest in the company. The agency! 
percentage of the company’s total it- 
surance in force. 


of the company’s 
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Made Associate 


Medical Director 
D. Easley Waggoner, 


vice-president 


and general manager of the United 


Fidelity Life Insurance Company, 





has 


announced the election of Dr. John S. 
Bagwell as associate medical director 
of that company. His picture appears 
in the adjoining column. 

Dr. Bagwell was graduated 
Baylor University with a B.A. degree 
and from Baylor Medical College. 
After serving interneship at Baylor 
Hospital, in Dallas, Texas, he spent 
three years as a Fellow in Internal 
Medicine at the Mayo Clinic, at 
Rochester, Minn., and received a de- 
gree of Master of Science from the 
University of Minnesota. 


from 


Bethea Program Chairman 


Osborne Bethea, general agent for 
the Penn Mutual Life in New York 
City, has been appointed program 
chairman for the annual meeting of 
the General Agents’ and Managers’ 
section of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in Cincinnati 
on September 16, it is announced by 
William H. Andrews, Jr., general 
agent for the Jefferson Standard Life 
at Greensboro and chairman of the 
section. 





Canada Life Names 
Cincinnati Manager 


The Canada Life Insurance 
pany 


Com- 
of Toronto has announced the 
appointment of J. Gerard Heathcote 
as manager of its branch in Cincin- 
nati. 

After graduating from the Univer- 


sity of California and Harvard, he 
worked in Los Angeles before enter- 
ing the insurance business in 1933. 
Later, Mr. Heathcote went to Hawaii 
as manager of the life department of 
the Bishop Insurance Agency Limited, 
and resigned that post in 1939 to be- 
come associated with the Canada Life 
at its home office in Toronto. 


Appointed by 
John Hancock 


George Vinsonhaler has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to succeed William B. Ackerman 
who died recently after serving 14 
years as general agent in that city. 














Company and Location 


Capital Life Insurance Co. 
Denver, Colo 

Cuna at wr Society 
Madison, W 

Expressmen’s Mutua Life Ins. Co. 
New York 

Farm Bureau Lite Insurance Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 

Federal Life Insurance Co. 

' , Vil. 


Fidelity Mutua! Life Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fidelity Union Life Ins. Co. 
Dallas, Texas 

Great Northern Life Insurance Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Great Northwest Life Ins. Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 

Guaranty Life Insurance Co. 
Savannah, Ga. 


Home State Life Insurance Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Independent Life Insurance Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Loyal Protective Life Ins. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Manhattan Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
n, Kansas 
Midland Lite ineurance Co 
Kansas City, M 


National Life and Accident Co, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Mutual Life Insurance Cc 
sts Angeles, Calif. 
— Co. 
Relate Lite’ 
Life Insurance Co, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


State Reserve Life Insurance Co. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Supreme Liberty Life 
Chicago, 111 


Mita Benefit Life b 
Western Mutual Life 
Fargo, N. D. 


4 Include . 





ncome from annuities 


Additional Company Results for First Six Months 


Six 
Months 
Ending 
June 30 


1941 
1940 
1941 
1940 
1941 
1940 
1941 
1940 
1941 
1940 


Writes 


Capital 
Stock 


industrial insurance only 


Premium 
Surplus Income 

to Policy- Premium from Payments 

Total holders Income Annuities to 

Admitted | (Including (Excluding During Policy- 
Assets Capital) Annuities) 6 Months holders 

$ $ $ $ $ 

u 1,385,187 872,298 21,722 u 

u 1,372,683 806,442 15,469 u 
518,771 278,321 389,456 296,591 
348,311 162,853 272,920 211,288 
10,686,809 1,631,720 388,265 395,766 
10,435,953 1,743,962 410,613 289,852 
4,001,113 731,203 650,581 195,303 
3,361,327 619,550 541,092 209,473 
18,450,662, 1,207,263) 1,951,696 18,560 1,167,944 
17,725,851 1,095,094 1,933,243 16,101, 1,204,$72 
138,957,906 7,041,674 26,899,964 5,402,413 
132,143,756, 6,443,788 a6,758,248 5,385,217 
4,569,607 681,903 356,853 6,929 139,793 
4,051,507 627,433 349.084 8,338 114,885 
8,178,930 602,959 522,571 3,628 276,662 
7,811,748 602,315 503,679 4,285 331,215 
1,383,246 288,548 131,440 284 
1,216,078 269,083 130,846 42,108 
349,306 122,478 127,296 48,460 
317,606 122,306 116,374 49,128 
2,200,175 382,115 398,840 354 69,886 
1,925,954 361,693 362,423 354 61,918 
839,142 830,365 130,849 31,833 
754,942 747,537 117,708 25,838 
2,321,030, 1,414,284 $60,634 §10,037 
2,068,353 1,248,061 $62,888 §7,302 
1,400,630) 100,300) 69,097 29,246 
1,325,987 95,557 65,717 33,745 
u u 431,035 3,801 217,840 
u u 448,491 3,572 234,520 
89.121,765, 11,138,892) 11,737,422 122,896 2,681,865 
77,342,424 10,035,413 10,423,380 120,549 2,566,286 
251,488,621 11,124,926 1,045,581 10,340,473 
244,646,368 11,455,441 1,162,730) 10,820,644 
714,717 420,738 8,771 10,109 
706,739 418,576 9,665 3,035 
1,332,838 270,955 857,338 272,719 
1,135,067/ 299,165, 731,793 259,120 
u u 174,550 697 16,159 
u u 156,350 582 31,859 
2,732,370 341,572 679,696 166,240 
2,475,067 320,624 604,663 165,280 
132,445 34,060 69,111 17,795 
105,449 24,827 55,930 16,298 
564,739 105,470 109,491 18,987 
443,498 72,827 97,058 23,628 


u—Unavailable 





Average Average 
Size Size 
Paid for Policies 
Total Policies in Total Total 
Disburse- Written Force Insurance | Insurance 
ments Ordinary) (Ordinary)| Written in Force 

$ $ $ $ $ 
u 2,168 2,661 * 425,040 63,040,366 
u 2,282 2,665, 3,550,493 61,170,050 
339,885 1,098 1,197, 15,017,301, 100,967,723 
249,210 1,062 1,312, 17,124,088 668,466 
515,629 1,135 1,120, 1,613,500) 30,257,110 
390, 1,130 1,120 996,000' 28,602,346 
441,170 b1,597 b1,273| 9,154,616 45,822,986 
389,385 1,461 1,196, 4,522,493) 34,229,698 
2,040,546 1,918 1,398) 5,453,242) 79,188,780 
2,028,230 1,607 1,371 4,350,042) 76,568,241 
7,776,415 3,492 3,205, 13,461,102) 374,174,825 
7,839,480 3,273 3,186, 12,111,331, 367,670,910 
287,127 1,527 1,922, 1,900.586 27,620,879 
263,288 1,661 1,941 2,272,878 27,126,394 
1,464,194 1,268 1,358 2,334,806 35,998,509 
1,388,429 1,400 1,392| 2,413,500 34,967,101 
90,686 1,452 2,243 527,169 9,857,043 
93,628 1,358 2,350 763,365 9,588,326 
123,915 500 500 1,961,679 4,142,379 
118,125 500 500, «1,142,064 3,688,048 
329,756 1,206 1,245 6,471,364) 33,935,347 
282,595 1,300 1,257, 5,494,238 31,171,719 
104,483 u u 1,371,295 7,806,695 
93,541 u u 1,205,856 7,032,928 
$52,358 1,252 1,271 383,258 3,954,943 
$52,850 1,279 1,227 579,554 3,257,650 
64,040 1,232 u 475,000 496,000 
64,763 1,086 1,504 426,000 459,000 
448,575 2,320 1,954 1,858,560, 38,452,624 
437,118 2,281 1,939, 2,191,594 37,476,165 
7,964,381 1,583 1,287) 52,683,861| 824,158,066 
7,311,686 1,621 1,307' 32,263,293 739,129,429 
16,108,801 2,928 2.785, 16,637,000) 587,186,000 
15,963,021 2,721 2,788; 13,835,000) 582,615,000 
29,396 1,000 1,000 u 676,941 
25,151 1,000 1,000 u 720,000 
805,878 1,149 1,032) 10,474,515, 30,471,623 
680,422 1,081 1,025; 13,520,200, 23,574,776 
89,136 1,540 1,766; 1,918,292) 14,459,078 
104,895 1,493 1,792) 1,110,948; 12,526,733 
607,093 660 690 51,401,716, 63,366,428 
630,413 657 705 44,334,818) 55,240,985 
61,858 b b 1,204,552 2,638,372 
51,549 b b 853,283 2,171,705 

80,396 1,330 1,491 859,322 u 

84,616 1,279 1,491 1,213,500 u 
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Real Opportunity 


OW, as never before, the 

United States has a real op- 
portunity to improve the health 
of its citizens, particularly as re- 
gards the so-called “social” dis- 
eases. With the induction of 
millions of draftees and service 
men, as well as the organization 
of hundreds of civilian units, 
both for men and for women, the 
chance for intelligent instruction 
in the prevention and cure of 
syphilis and gonorrhea is of such 
nature that ultimate eradication 
of these scourges at last becomes 
a possibility. 

One of the earliest papers to 
speak out plainly regarding so- 
cial diseases, The Spectator be- 
gan calling a spade a spade along 
these lines back in 1923 when the 
very words syphilis and gon- 
orrhea were considered too hor- 
rible for mention in general 
print. The First World War had 
clearly shown the extent of the 
lamentable ignorance in which 
most of our citizens lived when 
it came to understanding, guard- 
ing against, and curing the social 
diseases. Even in the mid-twen- 
ties, a majority of citizens still 
viewed social diseases as some- 
thing to be mentioned in whis- 
pers. Information on the subject 
continued to be of a doubtful 
kind, and open and widespread 
dissemination of modes of pre- 
vention and cure was eyed 
askance. 

Some of the European nations, 
particularly Sweden and Den- 
mark, had shown what could be 
accomplished toward elimination 
of syphilis and gonorrhea by a 
frank and honest recognition of 


With The Editors 


the problem, without taking into 
account foolish social taboos. 
The United States, however, 
continued to hide its head in the 
sands of stupidity and ignorance 
and social diseases grew apace 
here. Within the past decade 
some genuine progress has been 
made in winning public recogni- 
tion of the extent to which so- 
cial diseases affect the health of 
the nation. The American Social 
Hygiene Association and similar 
movements have made some head- 
way, and daily newspapers have 
conducted campaigns which have 
taken a long step in a corrective 
direction. 

It must now be fully recog- 
nized that, under emergency con- 
ditions of national defense as 
now existing, the United States 
has the greatest opportunity in 
its history to lessen the curse of 
venereal diseases. Training in 
prevention and cure which never 
would, because of ignorance or 
other reasons, be given in homes 
or through the ordinary channels 
of civil life, can and must be 
given on a countrywide scale. 

If that is done all during the 
emergency period, then when the 
draftees and others return to 
normal life they will carry 
knowledge of the dangers of 
venereal disease, and a sane ap- 
proach to prevention and cure, 
with them. It is worth recalling 
that all during participation in 
the First World War the United 
States lost only some 50,000 men 
killed in action or died as a re- 
sult of wounds. During the same 
time, syphilis alone, directly and 
indirectly, killed many more 
than that both in military and 
civilian circles. 





Problems Ahead 


HERE is more than a mer 
possibility that insurance cor 
panies face, in the near fut 
some problems of investme 
which may be more difficult th 
those of the past. Once the wa 
is out of the way, private inv 
ment activity will probably 
given more scope than was t 
during the last decade. T 
great fields for the investment 
life insurance companies are re 
estate and industry (includi 
transportation and public uti 
ities). Of these, real estate may 
be found unattractive in view of 
the war-inflated valuation level, 
By the end of hostilities, the 
whole world may be buying from 
the United States. The whok 
world may be borrowing from 
Uncle Sam. The American dol- 
lar and American credit will be 
sought wherever people recog- 
nize the sound of tinkling coin. 
It will then be up to the prudent 
investor to scan the past in order 
accurately to judge the future. 
In 1921, billions of dollars 
were lost by American financia 
interests in Latin America be 
cause the character of those peo 
ple was not understood in this 
country. At the end of 1935, th 
United States had about ten bil 4 


































lion dollars’ worth of credit in 
foreign countries, much of it 
now lost because Americans dil 
not have the right idea about 
Hitler and Fascism. What wil 
it be this time? Those in charg 
of investments in life insurance 
companies will have a real prob 
lem on their hands. 


—— 
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